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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowpPeER. 
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THE VISCOUNTESS OF HELMSLY AND A GROUP OF HER BEST FRIENDS. 


Lady Helmsly, daughter of the Earl and Countess of Warwick, and known as the fresh air peeress, prefers the simple outdoor life of the 
§ country with her numerous pets to the pomp and ceremony of court. Charitable, sympathetic and democratic, with the love of pastoral life ingrained 
in her very nature, she is adored throughout Warwickshire. 
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50 Our 


Dumb Animals. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals by SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, of Lady of Mercy Academy.) | 


CLOISTER CHORDS. 


I. 


“They shall not hurt nor shall they kill in 
all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.’ 

I am sorry for all suffering throughout this 
weary world; whether as coming to man unto 
whom it is given to make known, though but 
half intelligibly, his sorrows; or to brutes, 
unto whom there is given only unintelligible 
expression of protest and pain, or to those 
voiceless creatures that suffer and die in 
silence. 

A Pasteur pathological department, wherein 
animals are experimented upon, nominally in 
the interests of science, is a sad puzzle to the 
man of clear head and kindly heart. White 
rabbits with wine-red eyes, guinea pigs, rats, 
sheep, dogs wildly barking, maddened by the 
narrow cage wherein they are confined, glare 

at one with hate-madness flashing from their 
eyes. And all these creatures either are or 
are to be inoculated with some virus and, in 
consequence, await in dull misery, develop- 
ment, slow death, if not vivisection—un- 
knowing, uncaring the cause in whose in- 
terests they suffer, seeing in the eager-eyed 
scientist only their fiend torturer. “Eyes so 
dim, so sick, so deadly weary; wine-red 
rabbit eye turned from the light, swollen, 
distorted, white-clotted from inoculation; 
dogs rabies-impregnated and in all stages 
of madness—a hasty farewell. I cannot 
help you, cannot change your lot; my 
sympathies bring pain to me but bring to 
you no lessening of your pain. 


Can this be right? The old duality of 
answer—Yes and No, with Yes preponder- 
ating over No, but with all my present sensi- 
bilities in _— accord with No. See the 


other side; see the long agonies of the man 
dying of hydrophobia, the gentle girl thus 
stricken, the little child, the dear one of 
our own dear home. 
prevention of this horror, retardation, diminu- 
tion of suffering, cure—what would we nct 
do or suffer to be done in order to secure 
amelioration for our dear one? If science 
does disinterestedly what we if personally 
interested would certainly do or permit to 
be done, ought we not to be grateful; to 
close our eyes to the means, seeing the wished- 
for end? 

Yet Suffering, brute and human, coils 
round life even as the Midgard serpent, and 
with tail in mouth lies in a seeming age-long 
sleep vouchsafing no explanation to the in- 
tellect, no answer to the heart of the world it 
encircles. 

III 


That vision of the prophet of old, that holy 
mountain whereon they shall not hurt nor 
kill, seems it not the expression of the deepest, 
kindliest desires of our souls? And do not 
all ideals come down at last from their enskied 
eminence and blind their starry luster with 
the Real? Do we indeed tend to become like 
that which we most strongly desire, and do 
those things we most strongly desire tend to 
assimilate themselves with us, to become one 
with us, our own? Then let Kindliness be 


Were there possible | 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
TEACH CHILDREN MERCY. 


“A pebble in the streamlet scant 

Hath turned the course of many a river. 
A dewdrop on the baby plant 

Hath warped the giant oak forever.” 


A human life is a river. The infant, ‘“‘a 
streamlet scant,’’ bursts from its spring, 
crawls over the rocks of teething and measles, 
gathers strength with exercise, unites with an- 
other of its kind and is ready to wash a gulch 
in the world. 

Will that gulch confine a mountain torrent, 
a breeder of Johnstown floods, or will it bear 
steamboats and turn wheels? ‘‘A pebble” 
diverts the life from ‘“‘the path its fathers 
trod”’ and the youth is hurled down the steep 
precipice of ‘‘crime.”’ This pebble may be as 
small as the proverbial ‘‘grain of mustard 
seed,’’ yet remember the streamlet is ‘‘scant.”’ 
We are now in quest of the pebble that turns 
this stream of life toward crime. Let us ob- 


| serve a particular tendency of every child life. 


the dominant desire of our hearts, emanating | 


thence unto all with whom we come in con- 
tact, leavening our immediate world, leavening 
at last all this sadly suffering world so that 
the prophetic vision shall have fulfilment, the 
God- -promise shall have come true—and lo! 

“they shall not hurt nor kill in all my holy 
mountain, saith the Lord.” 


Pa. 


KIND WORDS FOR THE HUMANE BUILDING. 
Contributions for the Angell Memorial Come from Friends in Many States. 


187 Windsor Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Richardson: 
The life of George T. Angell for nearly half 
a century was one great fight for the emanci- 
pation of animals from cruelty, and how well 
he succeeded is evidenced today by the fact 
that Boston, the centre of his activities, is the 
most humane city of its size in the United 
States, if not in the world. 


We do well to honor this great, grand old | 
man, by erecting as a monument to him a | 


building in Boston to be known as the George 
T. Angell Humane Building where the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., Our Dumb Animals, and 
the American Humane Education Society 
may be housed for all time. This can be 
readily and easily done if the 100,000 (more 
or less) readers of Our Dumb Animals each 
contribute $1 to the building fund. 

I feel that there are thousands of men, 
women and children who, like myself, would 
be glad to have the opportunity to contribute 
one dollar or more each toward the erection 
of the Angell Humane Building, and it seems 
to me that the opportunity might well be 
allowed. Very truly yours, 

GEORGE FOSTER HOWELL. 


West Falmouth, Mass., Aug. 8, 1909. 
Dear Sir: 


I am very glad that a Memorial Building 
for Mr. Angell is to be erected in Boston. 
Surely no man ever deserved one more, for 
no man ever did more to mitigate suffering 
and cruelty than he; in my opinion no really 
greater man ever lived. enclose check for 
twenty dollars towards the building fund, and 
wish that I could send a hundred times as 
much. Very truly yours, 


ALBERTINA VON ARNIM. | 


Springfield, Ills., July 23, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Hill: 

Herewith draft for five dollars, which please 
apply towards the proposed Memorial Build- 
ing for Mr. Geo. T. Angell. Wish I were 
able to make the amount a hundred fold as 
much. 

Yours for the cause for which Mr. Angell 


| worked so faithfully and so long. 


J. E. CHAPIN. 


West Chester, Penn., Aug. 10, 1909. 
Dear Sir: 

Please find enclosed my draft for one 
hundred dollars, towards the Humane Build- 
ing, to honor the memory and great work of 
our beloved leader in the good cause. 

With most cordial good wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
SARAH R. BOWMAN. 


Portland, Me., Aug. 9, 1909. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find five dollars for the 
Humane Building in memory of Geo. T. 
Angell. I am so glad you have started the 
fund and wish I could give many times this 
amount. Sincerely yours, 

E. ELIZABETH EASTMAN. 


The University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 


Aug. 3, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Richardson: 

I want to add my mite to the Angell Me- 
morial Fund. Wish it could be more, but 
this shows where my heart is. Here is check. 

Our Dumb Animals looks well. 
always glad to look it over. 
ing much good. 


It is accomplish- 
Sincerely yours, 


One spring morning I stood at the door of 
my country schoolhouse, watching my pupils 
playing in the yard. ‘‘A squirrel!’ shouted 
Jamie, and away flew the whole crowd after a 
little striped ground squirrel which fled to a 
hole near the schoolhouse. I followed the 
children and asked what they were going to 
do to the animal. 

“Kill him!"’ they cried, with a brandishing 
of clubs. 

“Why, what harm can he do ?” T asked. 

eats corn,”’ replied Jamie. 

I pointed out that he could eat none there, 
as the schoolhouse was on the prairie a quarter 
of a mile from a corn field. A little further 
talk induced them to try to tame the squirrel, 
and they spent much time after that watching 
him and feeding him scraps from their dinner 

ails. 

Why this decidedly cruel bend in the river? 
Every child’s first thought was—to kill. Let 
us trace the stream toward the source. 

The rocks a child encounters are in the 
home life about it. Each time it bumps 
against a snag its sensitive nature receives an 
impression, and the current of its life is 
changed—up or down. 

The parents furnish the largest share of the 
environment of a child’s first few years. 
They can control, to a large extent, the im- 
pressions the child receives. By their hands 
are scattered the pebbles. Some throw them 
heedlessly, others with care that the turn may 
be for the right. 

These pebbles soon become big rocks, and 
unless the child knows which way to steer, 
his boat will shipwreck on the stream of life. 
Compulsory humane education from the 
teacher would blast a large number of these 
rocks out of the rapids of school life. 

Early education in the wrong direction is the 
cause of much of the lack of humanity and 
abundance of crime. The present children 
will be the future parents. Teach them the 

“quality of mercy.”” Let Bands of Mercy be 
established in every school in the United 
States. There should be petitions sent from 
each state to its legislature to appropriate a 
sum of money sufficient to establish such 
Bands of Mercy. It should be further enacted 
that the teachings of humane doctrines be 
compulsory in the schools, and that the 
readers for the younger pupils contain more 
humane literature. In that way our next 
generation of fathers and mothers will know 
how to turn the streamlet in the direction of 
humanity at its source. 

Let the words of Cowper, as they stand - 
the front page of Our Dumb Animals, 
blazoned in letters of fire over every lg 
board from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate, 


| from Florida Strait to Icy Cape, Alaska: 


We are | 


C. F. WHITMARSH. | 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Allerton, Iowa. MARSH, 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


Great is our heritage of hope, and great 

The obligation of our civic fate. 

Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 

The bright untraveled highways of the air. 

Blow the undaunted bugle and yet 

Let not the boast betray us to forget, 

For there are high adventures for this hour, 

Tourneys to test the sinews of our power; 

For we must parry—as the years increase— 

The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 

What need we, then, to guard and keep us whole? 

What do we need to prop the state? We need 

The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely, old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart. 

Brave hopes that Mammon can never detain, 

Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 

We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 

The public honor or the public trust 

To be things as sacred and august 

As some white altar where the angels kneel; 

We need the faith to go a path untrod, 

The power to be alone and vote with God. 
EDWIN MARKHAM. 


NO DREADNOUGHTS NEEDED. 


Col. Harvey Says Strength of Country is not 
Measured by Armies and Navies. 


The spirit of militarism that has so long 
dominated men’s minds is at last giving way. 
The great leaders of thought and action of 
every nation that is making progress upward 
are by their influence giving impetus to the 
world-sweeping movement. 

Col. George Harvey, the eminent editor of 
the North American Review, said, recently, 
these words that ring true and forceful: 


‘Physical warfare is not the strife de- | tow and arrow. The aeroplane is the next 


creed by the Creator. The strength of a 
country is not measured by armies and navies. 
Intelligence, character, conscience, constitute 
the true bulwarks of national welfare. The 
schoolhouse at the corners is more potent 
ultimately than a Dreadnought of the seas. 
The little church on the hill is worth a score 
of regiments. 
merce, and manufacture presages certain 
triumph in war if the cause be just. During 


Success in agriculture, com- | 


the scores of years when foreign peoples | 


looked covetously upon our rich inheritance 
and realized the apparent weakness of pos- 
sible resistance, none ventured to land upon 
these shores. Think you one would do so 


now when we are strong—aye, stronger in | 


| conquerable blaze. 
ultimate resources than any one or two or 


three foreign powers? Is it conceivable that 
in these days of enlightenment a ruler, much 
less a people, would invite the overwhelming 
reprisal which would surely ensue from an un- 
warranted attack upon or temporary victory 
- any portion of territory shielded by our 

ag?! 


This painting, ‘‘ The Bull,"” by Paul Potter, is one of the two greatest paintings in The Hague Museum 


Courtesy of The Circle Magazine, 


THE AEROPLANE TO END WAR. 

The perfection of the aeroplane simply 
means the end of war, says William T. Stead.. 
Armaments will go as armor went, while 
twelve inch guns will be as obsolete as the 


step. Like Lytton’s potent compound of 
electricity and dynamite, by which a child 
could destroy an army by waving a wand, the 
aeroplane places illimitable forces of destruc- 
tion at the command of anybody who can 
raise fifty thousand dollars and find half a 
dozen desperadoes to do his bidding. 

As Captain Tullock says, fifty miles of the 
concentrated essence of the empire in the 
Thames valley could be brought to ruin by a 
single airship planting a dozen incendiary 


| missiles in certain spots during a high wind. 


Only a few minutes would be necessary to 
have the whole riverside, with ships, wharves, 
warehouses and also the arsenal, in an un- 


The human race is absolutely unprotected 
from above. What, then,isdemanded? The 
governments should federate into one great 
world state, with international tribunals in- 
terpreting the laws and an international par- 


| liament without whose command no war could 


We need no mighty fleets, no great | 


armies for or against foreign enterprises—only | 


schools and churches. as of old, for the eleva- 
tion of our citizens and the uplifting of op- 


pressed human beings seeking the shelter of | 


freedom. Such, the Fathers of the Republic 


and our fathers believed, was the true and | 
holy mission of this new people under the | 


protection of the Pilgrims’ God! Let us not 
now be led astray in worship of idols which 
demand for their sacrifice the life-blood of 
nations. Rather let us continue steadfast in 
the purposes, the ideals, the faith of our an- 
cestors and not only stand firm for peace, but 
by practice and example discourage the build- 
ing by others of great armaments which con- 
Stitute a constant temptation to war.” 


The spirit which lies behind war must be 
altered ere war itself can be abolished. 
Selfishness, pride, greed must give way to 
nobler traits in the human breast ere the clash 
of arms be forever stilled. 


Which is but an- | 


take place on the earth, in the air or on the sea. 


= 


THE FOLLY FLEETS. 

What is the meaning of this distress? 
Dreadnoughts. Every European people is 
taxed to the limit to fill the ocean with useless 
steel, says the Des Moines Register and Leader. 

Not since knights in armor met to joust 
away the hard earnings of the peasants has 


| the world witnessed so idle an activity as 


building these floating knight errants of the 
ocean, as useless as coats of mail, reminders of 
the follies of the past. The United States is 


| today taxed $500,000,000 annually for pur- 


other way of saying that universal peace can | 


come only in the wake of the sovereignty of 
the Prince of Peace 


“WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 


poses of war. In times of profound peace the 
nation that set out to demonstrate the wis- 
dom of peace levies and expends enough each 
year for war to build 100,000 miles of stone 
roads, to endow five new colleges with 
$100,000,000 each, to abolish one contagious 
disease, to solve the whole problem of un- 
deserved poverty, to create a new millennium. 


Every dollar spent for humane education is 
a dollar spent for the prevention of wars, in- 
cendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every form 
of cruelty and crime. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE AGE OF ARBITRATION. 


“Prayer,’’ it has been said, ‘‘is the heart’s 
sincere desire.” 

Many a prayer emanates from the heart 
which the lips of civilized man would never 
dare express audibly. 

Such, however, is not the case with the 
savage races which are more truthful and 
consistent, we must admit, than the so- 
called Christian,as is shown by some prayers 
on record; for example, the Nootka Indian 
prays, when preparing for war: ‘Great 
Quahootze, let me live, not be sick; find the 
enemy, not fear him, find him asleep and 
kill a great many of him.” 

Is not the prayer of civilized man the same 
in spirit when he prays for strength to over- 
come his enemies? 

Just think of it! of the audacity—the 
foolishness for man to petition the Creator 
to bless him in his sinful act of wholesale 
murder for which there is no excuse in this 
enlightened age. ; 

The only excuse for the barbarian is his 
ignorance. For our ancestors we plead that 
theirs was an age of conquest; and their 
descendants were taught the traditions of 
warfare. But it is our privilege to teach the 
younger generations peace songs instead of 
battle hymns. 

Let the mothers of our land teach their 
children to love and honor the memory of 
those worthy men and women to whom we 
are indebted for ‘‘Old Glory,” the flag of the 
free; but may they never fail to add, “That 
was before the age of arbitration; now our 
wisest and best men are opposed to blood- 
shed in settling international disputes.” 

While teaching kindly and humane trcat- 
ment of our dumb animals, the American 
Humane Education Society does not stop 
here, but endeavors to prevent ‘‘every form’ 
of cruelty and crime,” the greatest of which is 
war. OSWALD GILMAN. 


M. Emile Loubet, former president of 
France, in a recent article, maintains that the 
world is steadily marching toward a régime of 
universal peace, owing to the efforts of those 
who are working for arbitration and other 
pacific methods. 


United Christian churches have power to 
prevent wars between Christian nations. 
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(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
CRUEL PLEASURE OF KILLING. 
A True Story. 

While visiting friends in the Northern part | 
of Indian Territory, during the summer of 
1898, we set aside one bright summer day for 
a picnic. 

he lunches were put up the day previous, 
the hay wagons were put into readiness and 
filled with regular picnic equipment. Bright 
and early we started for a downright good 
time; all were perfectly happy, with no malice 
whatever in our hearts toward any living 


thing. 

After traveling about five miles along Big 
Cabin creek, we heard a hissing noise, un- | 
familiar at that time to me, but most familiar | 
to the natives, and the immediate cry from 
nearly every mouth was, ‘“‘A snake! A 
rattler!” 

Scarcely before a breath could be drawn | 
the horses were brought to a halt, and the 
whole party were scrambling over one another 
chasing in the direction of this sound, crying 
joyously, “Kill him! Kill him! The best 
man is the one that kills him!’’ 

Soon the report was heard from a pistol, 
and then another. We all ran to see who had 
been the ‘‘best man,’’ and found him bending 
over this monster of God’s creation. The 
body wriggled as if in horrible agony. It was 
about five feet long, and surely as thick as a 
medium wrist. It beat its shattered body 
against the ground for fully twenty minutes, 
raised its head, and with one long struggle, 
as if for breath, expired. 

Not a sound could be heard but the running 
water from the creek below; not even did 
the horses move in their harnesess, and a 
shadow seemed to play on the faces of each 
of our party, although perhaps it was not 
realized at the time. As for me, I sat and 
thought that after all, I believed it was wicked 
and cruel to kill even a snake. “‘Even a snake.”’ 
How insignificant it sounds, but in the sight 
of God, how wonderful is this work of his 
own hands. God is a God of love, and when 
he made the snake-he had use for it, and 
wished it to live, so why should we delight 
in chasing and killing this helpless thing, so 
much at our mercy. 

These thoughts and many others crowded 
one upon the other in my mind, and I was 
bitterly sorry that I had joined with the rest 
in this cruel pleasure. . 

After we had found a desirable shady place 
to hang the hammocks, and rest, curiosity 
prompted me to ask one of the party to ac- 
company me back to see if the snake remained 
where we had left it. We walked back and 
found, not only the snake we had killed, but 


beside it, and with head thrown across its | 


body, lay its mate. 


I could say nothing, but turned my head | 
away, for I felt a lump in my throat, and tears | 


in my eyes. 
she, too, struggled hard against her feelings. 
We spent the afternoon in a much more 
quiet manner than we had intended, for our 
sympathy rested with this heart-sick mate. 
To this day, if tempted to end the life of 
the tiniest living thing, I stop and think that 
some other little creature, perhaps its mate, 
will suffer; and above all, I know in my heart 
that it grieves God to see us harm the least 
of his creatures, so I say, “Trod on, little 
being, this is a very beautiful world to live 
in, and not by my hand will you be shut out 
from its glory.” LUCY O. CLARK. 
Salem, Mass. 


FAMOUS BIRDS. 


talking about fame. 
“Why, you are so homely you are only 


known to the farmers,’ sneered the proud | 


bird of paradise. ‘‘Now, I am so beautiful I 
women.”’ 

The crow laughed sardonically. 
be, my friend,” he chuckled, “‘but I have my 


feet under their eyes."—Sacred Heart Review. ' 


I looked at my companion and | 


“That may | 


CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 


These Birds Were Found Feeding on the Root-Borer Moths in a Vineyard in Upshur County, West Virginia. 


A BIRD TRAGEDY. 


There was a tragedy the other day in W. 
S. Clay’s dove house which, had the actors 
been human beings, would have meant a case 
for the grand jury and aroused universal pity 
and indignation. 

A mother dove had been the target of the 
small boy with a 22 rifle. The bullet had 
passed through her breast, leaving her only 
strength enough to flutter homeward and 


| 


| 
| 


HOW THE WOODPECKER KNOWS. 
“‘How does he know where to dig his hole, 
The woodpecker there, on the elm tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 
To use for a drum, or to burrow in? 
How does he find where the young grubs grow ?— 
I'd like to know.” 


The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 


| And drummed a tattoo that was fun for him, 


reach the nest where a half-grown fledgling | 


awaited her coming. Dying she had snuggled 


out over her own white breast and against | 
her babe. And there, with eyes staring wide, | 


she breathed her last and the fledgling 
starved, then froze, and they were found 
with their heads pressed together as in a last, 


| loving embrace. 
The crow and the bird of paradise were | 


Mr. Clay brought them down town just 


| as they rested in the nest and the sight and the 


suffering it spoke were enough to melt the 
hardest heart. And the boy with the 22 rifle 


| may cause a like tragedy again and many | 
have my feathers on the hats of the society | 


times.— Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel. 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


“‘No breakfast here! It’s too hard for that,” 
He said, as down on his tail he sat, 


up against her little one, her life blood pulsing 


Away to the pear tree, out of sight, 
With a cheery call and a jumping flight! 
He hopped around till he found a stub. 
“Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub! 
’Tis moist and dead—rrrr rub-dub-dub.” 


To a branch of the apple tree Downy hied, 
And hung by his toes on the under side. 

“’Twill be sunny here in this hollow trunk; 

It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk. 

Just the place for a nest!—rrrr runk-tunk-tunk.” 


“T see,” said the boy, ‘‘just a tap or two, 
Then listen, as any bright boy might do. 
You can tell ripe melons and garden stuff 
In the very same way—it’s easy enough.” 


— Youth's Companion, 
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(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
QUEER PETS. 

There are pets, and pets, some of them sur- 
prisingly curious creatures. A great deal has 
been written about the fads and foibles, the 
little individualities and eccentricities of 
people, but there is one subject which is even 
more fascinating about these fellow-citizens 
of ours. Their pets, the animals which they 
fondle and indulge and protect, are the true 
expression of the hearts of the masters and 
mistresses, and it is through these intimate 
little friends that we can read most nearly the 
individualities we are so fond of discovering. 

We are quite accustomed to seeing a very 


much-humored dog or pussy or a canary or | 


two about the houses of our friends claiming 
our attention and affection; but we do not 
feel so comfortable in the presence of a lion 
or panther or even a bear, no matter how 
tame the master assures us the creature is. 
And yet it is no uncommon thing for children 
on the frontier western farms to bring up a 
bear cub or a cunning little panther kitten 
as an admired and admiring playmate. 

In Medford, Massachusetts, a short time 


seventeen of these rather remarkable pets. | 


Baroness von Heldburg, wife of Duke George 


| II. of Saxe-Meiningen, is a royal lover of snakes. 


As to the care that is bestowed on the pets 
of the wealthy, one might easily write a vol- 
ume, so much is there to tell. Princess Engal- 
itcheff, an American woman with a foreign 
title, is credited with being the first person to 
send her pets to a manicurist, and now not 


| only she, but many aristocratic pet owners 


recognize the importance of the dog-and- 
pussy-manicurist, dentist, jeweller, and 
trained attendant. 

GRACE AGNES THOMPSON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE MAN AND THE DOG. 
Ah! old staunch friend, with your deep, 


| clear eyes and bright, quick glances that take 
| in all one has to say before one has time to 


ago a young pet deer created quite a sensation | 
by coolly walking into a candy store and | 


sampling some of the open trays of candy (with 
great apparent relish), then riding in an ele- 


picture, and doing several other Mig | undeer- 
like stunts. He belongs to a Mr. Schofield, 
who found the little creature toddling around 
alone in the woods and took it home to his 
family who brought up their new pet on an 
ordinary nursing bottle. 

The strangeness of the creatures that 
prisoners will tame and train presents one of 
the most curious and pathetic features of 
prison life. Sparrows, blackbirds, spiders, 
and even flies have all been made pets by 
convicts. Not long ago a sad little story 
found its way into the press—of how a Port- 
land ‘‘lifer’? named Persons was driven insane 
through the confiscation of a field mouse he 
had caught and tamed. Wainwright, the 
Whitechapel murderer, made friends with the 


prison cat and interrupted the chaplain’s ex- | 


hortation at the foot of the gallows to inquire 
concerning its welfare. : 

Even the large commercial companies have 
pets, or mascots as they call them. One of 
the big coal companies of Boston has adopted 
a cute, fuzzy little mite of a baby mule that 
seems to be all legs and long waggley ears, and 
has named it “Teddy.” The mother, which 
came recently from the West in a lot of newly- 
purchased horses, wears always a look of 
perpetual surprise on her expressive equine 
countenance when she gazes at her progeny. 

On shipboard the mascot is anything from 
a fox to a parrot or a gull. One retired sea 
captain, whose home is on Cape Cod, brought 
thither a most lovable baby seal, which learned 
to adore the family and its land residence 
above all its salty kin. 

Princess Eitel-Friedrich, daughter-in-law of 
the Kaiser, has a penchant for pet monkeys. 
One of the fourteen in her model monkey 
house at Potsdam escaped recently and 
wrought great havoc in the imperial gardens 
before it was captured. The countess of 
Montignosco, deprived of her children through 
divorce from the King of Saxony, is said to 
seek consolation in the possession of a number 
of American iguanas, which she feeds herself. 

The Duchess Vera of Wurtemberg has a 
weakness for lizards, but it is to chameleons 


she is particularly attached. The Princess | 


Hildegarde of Bavaria received a few months | 


ago, as a —- present, a Persian lynx, 
or caracal, from German East Africa. The 
creature is a handsome bright brown in color, 
with a long tail, and although naturally fierce 


food directly from the hands of its mistress. 
In Russia there are some very curious pets. 
The Czar’s only great-aunt, the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Josefovna bought two pair of 
camels while on a visit to the Caucasus some 
years ago, and now she has no fewer than 


_ lacerated the skin with their bills. 


speak it, do you know you are only an animal | iis tate. 


and have no mind? Do you know that dull- 
eyed drunken loafer leaning against the post 


| out there is immeasurably your intellectual 
you know that every little- | 


superior? Do 
minded, selfish scoundrel, who never did a 
gentle deed or said a kind word, who never 
had a thought that was not mean or low, or 
a desire that was not mean and base, whose 


e- | every action is a fraud, and whose every 
vator, taking a shower bath, posing for his | 


utterance is a lie—do you know that these 
crawling skulks are as much superior to you 
as the sun is to a rush light, you honorable, 
brave-hearted, unselfish brute? 


“GYP” COMMITS SUICIDE. 
Pathetic End of New Jersey Dog Which Was 
Kicked by His Master. 

A remarkable story of a dog’s deliberate 
suicide is told in the Hartford Post. ‘“‘Gyp” 
was owned by John Marvin of Montclair 
Heights, N. J. The dog had been a useful 
servant about the farm, where he always had 
been well treated. His sensitive nature could 
not endure the cruelty of an enraged master, 
as related in the sad story: 

Marvin called on Gyp to chase the cattle 
out of a patch of woods, and the dog hastened 
to do his master’s bidding. .Gyp got them all 
out into the open except one young heifer. 
Marvin called the dog several times, but Gyp 


, evidently determined to hunt the heifer until 


They are 


men, you know, and men are the greatest, | 


noblest and wisest and best beings in the 
whole vast, eternal universe! 


Any man will | 


tell you that—JEROME K. JEROME, in | 


“Three Men in a Boat.” 


| 


it joined the other stock. 

When Marvin reached Gyp he gave the 
dog a heavy kick in the ribs. Gyp did not 
run away, but looked pleadingly up into his 
This look was answered by 
another kick from the farmer’s heavy shoes, 
which knocked the dog off its feet. Then the 
farmer walked on toward the barnyard. 

As he neared his home Marvin looked 
around to see if Gyp was following him, but 
he saw the dog trotting away in the direction 
of the pond. Two hours later the children 
found the animal dead in about six inches of 
water on the shore of the pond. Marvin is 
inconsolable, as he feels sure that his treat- 
ment of the dog was the cause of his suicide. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE DOG. 
Says the St. Louis Republican: ‘The auto- 
mobile is giving the horse a run for his money, 
but thus far modern invention has hit on no 
available substitute for the dog.”’ 


AN AUSTIN 


(TEXAS) ST. BERNARD WHICH WEIGHS 175 POUNDS. 


BIRDS OBJECTED TO GAY HAT. 


While walking in the suburban districts 
recently with a friend, Miss Nettie Williams 
of Pittsburgh was the object of an unusual 
attack. She wore a hat with a bird of bril- 
liant plumage as an ornament. Suddenly 
her head became encircled by half a dozen 
blackbirds, which pecked at the bird in her 


: | hat, tearing out the bright colored feathers | 
in disposition, has already learned to take | 


with their beaks. 

The blackbirds even flew in her face and 
Tearing 
the hat from her head, Miss Williams threw 
it on the ground. Her escort was obliged to 
use his coat to beat the birds off.—Altoona 
correspondence Philadelphia Record, 


| he can be arrested. 


THE GOAT COMES FIRST. 
Switzerland is the only country in the 
world where the goat is placed ahead of all 
other animals. If a boy plagues a goat, he 
can be fined and sent to jail. If a person 
meets a goat on a path and drives him aside, 
If a goat enters the yard 


| of a person, not his owner, and is hit with a 


| railroad train sees a 


club or stone, the person 


ilty of the offense 
must pay thirty cents. 


f the engineer of a 
oat on the track, the 
train must halt until the animal can be coaxed 
to move. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
. or bird will make you happier. 


4 
a 
| 
GRILL { 
SSS 
| 
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MY DOG. 
The curate thinks vou have no soul; 
I know that he has none. But you, 
Dear friend, whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square, familiar pew, 


‘Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 

Have you come down into the dark 
Where none is welcome, none may love? 


I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon 
But in some canine Paradise 
Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon, 


And quarters every plain and hill, 
Seeking its master. . As for me, 

This prayer at least the gods fulfil; 
That when I pass the flood, and see 


Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 
ST. JOHN LUCAS, 
in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“RAGS,” THE MASCOT. 


Every employe of the Illinois Traction 
system knows ‘“Rags.’’ He is a_ brown, 
shaggy-coated dog with hazel eyes, affable 
nature, and unknown pedigree. He is also 
the mascot of the. system and immensely 
popular in all the cities and towns through 
which the road runs. 

‘‘Rags”’ first attract- 
ed attention early in his 
= puppyhood for his un- 
usual intelligence and 
almost human charac- 
teristics. When he 
travels (and he has been 
jumping cars for two 
years) the best seat in 

the coach is none too 

good for him, while 
trainmen vie with 
one another for the 
, honor of giving him 
choice morsels of 


Last spring 
“Rags” was 
caught under 
the wheels of 
an express 
car and the 
newspapers 
reported his 
iy tragic death. 
The sad news 
cast a gloom over the whole system; schedules 
for a time were ignored and general traffic 
upset by the overwhelming sorrow. 
‘Rags,’ however, recovered after losing 
part of one hind foot, and is now back on his 
old job to the joy of all his fellow employes. 


PARROT SAVES HOME FROM FIRE. 


Caliph, a parrot owned by Manuel T. Hatch, 
of South Norwalk, Connecticut, not only dis- 
covered a fire and sounded an alarm, but later 
offered consolation to the people of the house. 

“Fire, fire, fire! Pour on water, pour on 
water!” screamed the parrot. 

It was a favorite expression of the bird, but 
it was given with such frantic appeal that 
Mrs. Hatch rushed out on the piazza. ‘‘Look, 
look, look!”’ said polly, as she stood on one 
foot and with the other pointed to the roof of 
the home of George A. Whelpley, next door. 

A paper balloon had landed on the roof, 
and had set fire to it. Hatch summoned the 
fire department by —— and the fire- 
men were able to put the blaze out after a 
stubborn fight. In the excitement Miss 
Nellie Trowbridge, a niece of Mr. Whelpley, 
became hysterical, whereupon Caliph said, 
“Don’t cry, Nellie dear; it’s all over now.’’— 
Washington Times. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS. 


Secretary P. C. L. Harris of the Toronto 
Humane Society is sending out the following 
caution, which we gladly commend: 


To all Friends of the Humane Cause: 


Be on the watch for cruelty practiced on 
performing animals. Kicking mules and 
donkeys are made to perform at will by the 
use of pads through which tacks have been 
driven. When the performer approaches the 
animal, he gives it a jab with this pad, and, 
of course, the animal kicks. Where an animal 
of this kind is shown to be almost impossible 
to ride, you may be sure that certain ones 
generally boys, have nails driven in their shoe 
heels, and prod the animal with them. Hu- 
mane Officers should watch this form of amuse- 
ment and when discovered bring the per- 
formers to task. In the case of the use of the 
pad, it is generally used with the left hand, 
and is kept in place by a strap around the 
back of the hand. 

We must always be on the watch for these 
things. 


NEW YORK POLICE DOGS. 

Dogs have proved themselves so efficient 
in police duty in New York City that their 
number has been increased from fifteen to 
forty-five. 

These dogs are imported from Belgium and 
are given a long course of careful training be- 
fore they are fitted for the important role of 
guardians of the peace. Few fail to make 
good, though the test in many respects calls 
for almost human intelligence. The value of 
the canine limb of the law has been often 
demonstrated in suburban sections where 
patrolmen have to cover long beats. 


A LITTLE GIRL AND HER DOG. 

A little Philadelphia girl, seven years old, 
was killed the other morning in trying to 
save her pet dog from being run over by a 
trolley car at Second street and Washington 
avenue. 

If no man can show greater love than by 
giving his life for his friend, what shall be said 
of little Nellie Carr, who in her effort to save 
her four-footed playmate and companion lost 
her life? What relation has the size or the 
age of the hero or the heroine to the self- 
sacrificing action? Nellie Carr gave what 
Abraham Lincoln in the Gettysburg address 
called ‘‘the last full measure of devotion,” as 
truly as any man who ever stormed a redoubt 
at the head of a regiment. She only knew 
that her dog—just a plain, every-day League 
street mongrel—was wagging his tail and 
looking at her, and that his innocent puppy- 
hood was unaware of the approach of the 
electric car. A grownup would have averted 
her head and screamed, but Nellie Carr ran 
out upon the track, and the same cruel wheels 
crushed out her life that killed her dog. 

Perhaps they will make an exception to the 
hereafter and let the two faithful friends, who 
in life and in death were undivided, remain 
together always. He who notes the spar- 
row’s fall will not mind because it was an 
unpedigreed mongrel, and if the little mistress, 
with the dog in her arms, pleads for him at 
the great gate of paradise, perhaps the angels 
will let Nellie Carr and her pet into the king- 
dom of heaven together. For if it was said 
of ordinary children—two or three taken at 
random from among a number—that “of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,”’ shall not this 
little girl of seven, who gave her life for a 
small dumb animal, be worthy to bring with 
her into the presence of God and His angels 
the little faithful playmate whom she died to 
save?—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The greatest dog owner in the world is 
Gustav Jovanovitch, the cattle king of the 
Russian steppes. For the protection of his 
1,500,000 sheep he employs no less than thirty- 
five thousand shepherd dogs of various breeds. 


THE ALASKA MAIL DOGS. 

Some dogs are better trail followers than 
others, as some are better leaders. In a bliz- 
zard the best of them lose the trail, but in- 
variably find it. 

When on the trail they eat but once a day, 
then at the end of the journey. After feed- 
ing, like weary children, they fall asleep and 
are never quarrelsome. It takes on an 
average of twenty pounds of food a day fora 
team of eleven dogs on a hard route. 

The dogs of the mail teams consumed last 
year three tons of bacon and one of rice. The 
rice and bacon are cooked together with 
frozen fish and eaten hot. The dogs are per- 
mitted to eat all they want. 

When too hot they let it cool in the snow. 
If near the sea or a river they will cunningly 
pull the vessel out on the ice and test the 
temperature of the contents with their long 
tongues until the mess can be eaten without 
burning the mouth. Frozen fish is the staple 
food of all native dogs. 

Once a week the dogs are fed on fresh meat 
bones. 

In severest weather the dogs are unpro- 
tected save by the thick coats of hair that 
nature provides. In April and May the mail 
dogs wear moccasins of moose or deerskin, for 
the thaw of the spring sunshine freezes at 
night and the ice cuts their feet. When a 
roadhouse is reached, they often share its 
shelter with the carrier, but not infrequently 
they burrow into the snowdrift and, curled 
up in their warmth, wait until bidden to 
move on. 

Once on the trail, the dogs are unmindful 
of every discomfort, every danger. Their one 
playing truant from the line of duty is chasing 
the snowbirds that flit across the trail. So 
enticing is this sport that often the driver is 
at the mercy of the team, which quit the trail 
and in eagerness to catch the flying coquettes 
of Arctic winged life, roll the sledge over and 
over snowbanks until the birds are theirs. 

Nome is the mail distributing depot for 
Seward Peninsula—the gateway to North- 
western Alaska. Mail from the states comes 
from Seattle by steamer to Valdez—four days’ 
journey. From Valdez to Nome is an over- 
land route of more than fifteen hundred miles. 
This distance is covered by four dog team 
relays, each let by the government to a sepa- 
rate contractor. The government pays 
$40,000 a year for carrying the mail from 
Unalaklik to Nome. Out of this sum the 
contractor pays carriers and all expenses. 


AMERICAN BISON DISAPPEARING. 


The journal of the New York Zodlogical 
Society gives a census of the American bison, 
according to which, in place of all the hun- 
dreds of thousands of these animals which 
formerly roved the plains, only 2,047 were 
known to be in existence on January 1, 1908. 
Of these, 969 were in captivity in the United 
States and forty-one in Canada. Since that 
date the Pablo herd has been sold to Canada. 


FOOLING THE FLIES. 

In order to rid the house of the few flies 
which straggle past the screens, a simple but 
ingenious method is described as follows in 
Every Where: 

Near the tops of the screen doors and win- 
dow screens punch several holes from the in- 
side with some instrument about the size of a 
lead pencil, thus leaving slightly funnel-shaped 
apertures, having a rough, jagged edge on the 
outside. This renders it impossible for the 
flies to enter through these holes, while the 
flies which have strayed into the house the 
first time they light on one of the screens 
crawl to the upper part, and, seeing these 
holes, imagine there is some place where they 
are not wanted on the other side, and out 
they go. In this manner it is said a house 
can be kept perfectly free from flies, if one 
uses reasonable care. 


Water is the first great need of every animal. 


d be food. | 
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THE GOLDEN RULE FOR THE HORSE. 

The man who is cruel to animals is but 
himself a brute, and the man who is cruel to 
his best friend, what is he? 
exist which is applicable to the man who mis- 
treats his horse? Can it be possible that 
such a man ever stops to think what he would 
do if his faithful friend, the horse, were taken 
from him, and he could obtain no other? He 
would be left helpless, stranded. He would 
have to revert to the ways of his forefathers 
and use oxen. Truly, how puny is man! 

Cruelty accomplishes nothing, but it is the 
direct route to failure and broken hopes. 

It has been said that cruelty to dumb ani- 
mals is one of the distinguishing vices of the 
lowest and basest of the people. 


Does the word | 


Wherever | 


. it is found, it is a certain mark of ignorance | 


and meanness. 
noted author and reformer, has said, ‘‘ The 


cheapest of all things is kindness, its exer- | 


cises requiring the least possible trouble 
and self-sacrifice."” Another famous man has 
declared, ‘‘Kindness is wisdom.’”’ Think of it. 
Kindness is wisdom! Is it not true? Who 
but a fool delights in cruelty? A wise man 
knows that cruelty only makes matters worse, 
but that kindness makes them better. 

Be kind to the horse. 


Likewise Samuel Smiles, the | 


Don’t berate him | 


because he does something which should not | 


have been done. Perhaps he had the right 
motive, but in his dumb way was unable to 
express it. Perhaps he wanted to help you, 
agen d he meant no evil, though outwardly 
e seemed perverse and stubborn. Give him 
credit for at least trying to be good, for there 
are few horses which are naturally bad. 
Many persons take it for granted that when 
a horse does wrong he intended to do so, and 
they therefore punish him for it. Now this 


action only aggravates the matter, and if | 


continued will result in an incorrigible animal, 
made so solely from mistreatment by his 
master. This and this only explains why: so 
many horses are bad. ; 

The best policy is to be kind to the horse. 
Remember that he is a dumb animal. Don’t 
expect as much understanding from him as 
you expect of men. Remember that of all 
the animals which aid man, the horse is the 
most useful. Give him credit forthat. Don’t 
think him mean, for unless made so by man, 
he seldom is: Don’t punish him for every 
wrong he does, for possibly they are not so 
intended. Try to put yourself in his place, 
and don’t forget that he is a slave. 

Now, Mr. Reader, if you don’t treat your 
horses as kindly as you should, try to do 
better. Be kind to them, and see for your- 
self if your work does not proceed more 
smoothly than ever before. Follow the 
Golden Rule, and treat your horse as you 
would wish him to treat you if your positions 
were reversed. Investigate for once and you 
will never say again that kindness doesn’t 
pay.—Indian Farmer. 


AN EQUINE GEOGRAPHER. 

Here is a story of an equine geographer, 
who was the cause of saving his master some 
distance in traveling. A gentleman in the 
habit of riding a good deal, found that when- 
ever he approached a certain gully, his saga- 
cious horse invariably opposed his wishes to 
cross at the particular spot he had been ac- 
customed to, always endeavoring to lead off 
to another part of the gully, where no passage 
was known to exist by his rider. Resolving 
to see whither the cunning rogue would go, 
he gave him the rein, and soon found himself 
carried over the gully by a route that he had 
never before followed. Still, however, think- 
ing that the former way was the nearest, he 
was curious enough to have both measured, 
when he found the horse’s judgment correct, 
that way being the nearest by several hundred 
yards.—-G. B. G., in Boston Budget. 


Kindness has converted more sinners than 
zeal, eloquence or learning.—The Catholic 
ichita, Kan. 


Advance, 


| head. 


MORGAN GELDING, ‘GENERAL,’ THIRTY-THREE YEARS OLD. 


For twenty-eight years owned by S. L. Swasey, Concord, N. H., who writes: ‘‘He enjoys 
good health with three square meals a day, as he has always had the good fortune to get. 
We do not give him long drives now, but he is in the harness nearly every day and can 


show short spurts of speed nearly equal to his younger days.”’ 


A HONOLULU HEROINE. 


Helen Wilder, of Honolulu, is not a good | 


person for a horse-beater to meet. For as 


sure as she sees an act of cruelty she marches | 


the offender off to the police station and 
leaves him to the punishment of the law. 


| missioners of Baltimore, Maryland. 
| fires in that city in stables that had no exits 


Miss Wilder is one of the richest women in | 


Hawaii. But she does not lounge in her 
hammock and weave garlands for her pretty 
Instead of that she is up at dawn and 


| galloping over the region that she has made 


er beat. For she is a policeman and her 
special care is the safety and comfort of help- 
less children and dumb animals. 

She is the champion of the weak; she rides 
like a vaquero, and springs from her horse to 
cuddle and croon over some sick or misused 
baby. By full authority of the law she 
arrests any malefactor without going to the 
trouble to secure a warrant and thus delay 
the course of justice. A recent suit in the 
Honolulu courts settled this matter con- 
clusively. 

She arrested a street car driver for beating 
his mules. She had no warrant, and the 
defendant, claiming that the arrest was 
illegal, demanded $5,000 for injuries to his 
reputation. 

After a long trial the jury decided in favor 
of Miss Wilder, and the court authorized her 
to make arrests whenever she thought proper. 

Helen Wilder goes wherever her duty calls. 
If the checkrein of the swellest turnout in 


the driver to stop and unfasten it. 
has never felt. 


Fear she 


FIRE ESCAPES FOR HORSES. 

The question of having fire escapes pro- 
vided for horses that are kept above the second 
floor is under consideration by the fire com- 
Recent 


by which horses could escape have brought 
about this action. If fire escapes are not 


| ordered, an ordinance forbidding the stabling 


Coolie, Jap, Kanaka or white | 


man, she arrests them all in spite of threats. | 


Let the drivers overload the ’buses, or the 
Waikiki tramcars pull out overloaded, and 
out come her handcuffs. She will brook 
cruelty toward neither children nor animals. 
—Chicago Journal. 


A traveler in New England saw this sign on 
a fence: ‘Horses taken in to grass. 
tails, $1.50; short tails, $1.00.” 


| a road near his house. 


Long | stopped short. 


He stopped | 


and asked the owner of the land why there | 
was such a difference in the price of board for | 


horses. 
long tails can brush away the flies; but the 
short ones are so tormented by them they can 
hardly eat at all.” 


“Well, you see,” said the man, ‘‘the | 


of horses above the second floor will be, urged. 
By all means protection from fire should be 
extended to the horses in city stables. In our 
own city fires have occurred and horses have 
been sacrificed through the failure to provide 
suitable escapes for them. 


LIVED FORTY-ONE YEARS. 

We received lately a letter from W. O. 
McCurdy, publisher of the Beeville (Texas) 
Bee, enclosing a sketch of a noted horse, 
“‘Dan,’’ who died last July at the age of forty- 
one. 

This venerable horse, known and respected 
throughout the county, had proudly borne 
its owner, a confederate soldier, for — 
thirty years. In whatever capacity used, 


| whether as saddle, carriage, or plow-horse, 
| he showed his thorough breeding in every 


point. 

Our correspondent writes: ‘‘His death was 
extremely pathetic. Given a drink of water, 
he quaffed the cooling draught and turned and 


Honolulu is drawn too tight she commands | looked upan the attendants with eyes seem 


ingly lit with gratitude, breathed a deep- 
drawn breath and died. There are some who 
believe that even the lower animals possess to 
a degree that divine essence called the soul. 
In the life of old Dan could be found good 
basis for such a hypothesis.” 


A KIND HORSE. 

A farmer was slowly driving his team along 
Suddenly the horses 
Looking to see what was in 
the path, he saw one of the horses gently push 
aside with his foot a little black kitten that 
was sitting innocently in the wagon track. 
Then the horses started on without a word 
from the farmer. J. H. in Century Path. 


Remember that horses are not deaf. 


ay 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 


Boston, September, 1909. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GuY RICHARDSON, Secretary, 19 Milk St. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only, can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
the twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines published on this con- 
tinent north of Mexico. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


President Hill’s report to the directors of 
the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals shows that the 

rosecuting agents of the Massachusetts 

Society in their investigation of complaints 
during the month, examined 3992 animals, 
took 172 horses from work, and humanely 
killed 290 horses and other animals. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals received a bequest 
of $5,315 from Mrs. Susan E. Gavett of Bos- 
ton; and the American Humane Education 
Society a gift of $100 from H. W. Carpentier. 

Boston, August 18, 1909. 


WORK FOR SUMMER HORSES. 


Agent Henry A. Perry, who has charge 
of our work in southeastern Massachusetts, 
recently made a special trip to the stables in 
many of the coast and other tourist resorts, 
to post in conspicuous places our M.S. P.C. A. 
caution card, which reads as follows: 


ALL PERSONS ARE HEREBY 
CAUTIONED AGAINST 


OVERDRIVING, OVERLOADING, 
OVERWORKING, 


Depriving of necessary sustenance and 
shelter, or inflicting any unnecessary cruelty 
upon any animal; 

Killing any song or insect-eating bird or 
robbing its nest; 

Maliciously administering poison or ex- 
posing any poisonous substance with intent 
that the same shall be taken or swallowed by 
any animal. 


Convicts in our prisons deserve no greater 
unishment than the men who get up and 
eep up unnecessary wars. 


We cannot give attention to anonymous 
complaints. Names must be signed as a guar- 
antee of good faith and will be kept confi- 
dential whenever requested. 


Time was when the small animals of our 
city could slake their thirsts from the thin 
sprinklings of the street watering carts. Was 
this important fact overlooked when oil was 
substituted for water? 


MEETING OF HUMANITARIANS. 


The anti-cruelty workers of America will 
come together in St. Paul-Minneapolis next 
month, when the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the American Humane Association 
will be held from October 5 to 7. President 
Stillman has been spending his vacation 
hours in working up a program that he ex- 
pects will excel any previous effort in this 
direction. The three days in the twin cities 
of the Northwest will be so filled with good 
things for workers for child and animal pro- 
tection that it will be worth many personal 
sacrifices to be present. The annual con- 
vention of the Association has become the 
recognized clearing house of the country for 
the exchange of the latest ideas in humani- 
tarian work. 


WHERE 5000 HORSES DRINK DAILY. 


The Badger State Humane Society, 
Milwaukee, Wis., August 16, ’09. 


Dear Sir: 

In Our Dumb Animals of August I notice 
an article, ‘‘A Model Fountain” of Kansas 
City, Mo. Now, dear sir, I want to brag a 
little about the fountain I erected in memory 
of Henry Berg. After it was unveiled I hired 
a colored boy; dressed him in livery to un- 
check horses for five months, and required 
him to keep count of the number of horses 
that drank there daily. I was fearful he did 
not keep the right number so I hired a man 
without his knowledge for two weeks. They 
agreed for the twelve days, except varying 
eight or ten horses. Saying nothing about 
the dogs, 5000 horses, 5100, 5110, 5115 drank 
daily during the hot days. There is no foun- 
tain like this in the world, where the water 
runs six miles an hour constantly. 

I have erected twenty smaller fountains in 
different parts of our city. 

I read your paper with a great deal of 
interest and should be glad to send you 
reports of our work. 

Yours truly, 


R. D. WHITEHEAD, Supt. 


RAYS OF SUNSHINE. 


Many kind friends have written or spoken 
to us in complimentary terms, during the last 
six months, of the efforts we have made to 
keep our paper up to the high standard set 
by our distinguished predecessor, but nothing 
has given us more pleasure than the following 
words, recently received from a good woman in 
Georgia: 

“A Sunshiner of Massachusetts kindly sent 
me for sunshine purposes some copies of Our 
Dumb Animals. I passed them on to a little 
eleven-year-old boy who is noted for love and 
kindness for animals and fowls. The little 
fellow is sadly afflicted with atrophy of nerve 
and muscle, for which physicians say there is 
no cure, and that the end is liable any moment. 
He is all drawn from waist down; unable to 
walk at all or sit uplong. Heis a remarkably 
bright and lovable child, and enjoyed the 
reading in Our Dumb Animals so much that 
I am requesting your office for some more 
— matter along that line to pass on to 


We immediately responded with a large 
package of copies of our paper, ‘ Black 
Beauty,” etc. This is but one illustration of 
the opportunities that come daily to our 
American Humane Education Society to place 
free literature. 


One of the richest typographical errors that 
we have ever seen and that in a publication 
for printers, appears in the July number of 
the National Printer-Journalist. In describ- 


ing the Forestry building, the largest log 
house ever built, the article says: ‘‘The dogs 
used in the exterior of the building are being 
left in the rough, while those used in the 
interior will have the bark removed.”—Gar- 
land ( Utah) Globe. 


THE ANGELL MEMORIAL FUND. 

Twenty-five different gifts, varying from 
fifty cents to one hundred dollars, and from 
friends scattered from Portland, Maine, to 
Honolulu, Hawaii, have been received for the 
proposed Angell Memorial Building during 
the twenty-five days since the last report 
was published. 


The following are extracts from the two 
last letters received: 


Wishes Everybody to Help. 


August 16, 1909. 

“Enclosed please find check for the Angell 
Memorial Building. I wish it were a thou- 
sand times the amount, but I hope to enlist 
the interest of a number of friends and thus 
add a little more to the ever-growing amount. 

“TI wish a bazaar or entertainment could be 
given to increase the fund; or, rather, many 
in every city and town in the United States. 
I wish.a direct appeal could be made to every 
one of Massachusetts’ inhabitants so that the 
Angell monument might indeed be worthy of 
him and the work.”’ 


From a Connecticut Friend. 


August 17, 1909. 

“Enclosed please find my check for five 
dollars as a contribution to the Angell Me- 
morial Building. I wish it were many times 
larger. My interest in the Humane Societies 
is very deep, so was my love and admiration 
for Mr. Angell. I have been in touch with 
his work these many years. How wide- 
spread his influence! 

“With best wishes for the success of the 
Memorial.” 


RECEIPTS FOR HUMANE BUILDING. 


Previously acknowledged............. $29,468.99 
Miss Jennie E. Chapin, Springfield, Ill. .. 5.00 
Mrs. Julia H. Copeland, Middleboro, Mass. 5.00 
David Merritt, Salem, Mass............ 3.00 
Miss Katharine A. Tarbell, Boston, Mass. 25.00 
“‘Boston Teamster,’”’ Boston, Mass. .... 1.00 
Mrs. E. O. Taylor, Hyde Park, Mass. ... 1.00 
C. F. Whitmarsh, Cambridge, Mass. .... 1.00 
William G. Hart, Portland, Me. ....... 1.00 
Miss J. F. Hathaway, Duxbury, Mass. .. 25.00 
“A friend,’’ Still River, Mass. ......... 10.00 
*‘Miss L. F.C.,” Boston, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Miss H. E. Sargent, Worcester, Mass. ... 5.00 
Miss Clara C. Pierce, Reading, Mass. ... 25.00 
Mrs. Thomas Prime, Honolulu, Hawaii. . 5.00 
Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
Miss Albertina von Arnim, Brookline, 

Miss Sarah R. Bowman, Westchester, 

Mrs. E. D. Eastman, Portland, Me. .... 5.00 
Miss Flavia Dean, Blue Earth, Minn. ... 1.00 


Mrs. Ida E. Tilson, W. Salem, Wis. ..... .50 


Mrs. M. K. de las Casas, Malden, Mass. . 1.00 
Mrs. Katherine P. Loring, Boston, Mass. 25.00 
Mrs. Charles P. Croft, Simsbury, Conn. 5.00 


A “MAD DOG’S” FATE. 

What words are strong enough to denounce 
such an outrage as was reported to have taken 
place recently in a Pennsylvania town! A 
large dog, apparently frothing at the mouth, 
was seen on one of the main streets. The 
cry of ‘‘mad dog’’ was raised and at once a 
howling mob started after the frightened 
animal. 

After being chased for two miles and 
showered with sticks and stones, the frantic 
dog sought refuge under a porch. By prod- 
ding him with poles his tormentors finally 
captured him more dead than alive. It was 
then discovered that the supposed mad dog 
was an innocent, harmless brute that had been 
lathered about the mouth with soap suds. 
Such a contemptible act of cruelty deserves 
the severest punishment if it be not, indeed, 
the work of a demented person. 
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HON. HENRY B. HILL, President pro tem.; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston: 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN. 
Correspondence is solicited from any part of 
Massachusetts direct to the central office, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston, but it is essential that particulars 
be given accurately, with names, addresses or 
team numbers of offending drivers or owners. 
The Society has local agents in practically each 
city and town in the state, but maintains district 
agents with headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints: 


Berkshire, Hampden, and Hampshire Counties 
—DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm 
Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT 
L. DYSON, Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 
288-3. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and _ Bristol 
Counties—HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield Tel. 
6-12. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the 
Society having their headquarters at the central 
office, 19 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Main 1226 


Ambulance Always Ready. 


Some one is on duty at the main office at every 
hour of the day or night, including Sundays and 
holidays, and the ambulance for sick or disabled 
horses can always be had by calling Richmond 
572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be 
sent at the expense of the Society, but only upon 
an owner’s order, or upon that of a police officer 
or Society agent. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 

assachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


PRIZES FOR EVIDENCE. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals hereby offers: 

(1) $100 for evidence which shall enable the Society 
to convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the law 
of Massachusetts against vivisections and dissections in 
our public schools. 

(3) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(4) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. 


WATER FOR CAMBRIDGE HORSES. 


M.S. P.C. A. Supplies Needs of Central Square 
by Providing Temporary Fountain. 

The attention of our Massachusetts Society 
was lately called to the great need of a foun- 
tain for animals in Central square, Cambridge. 
Mr. John T. Lynch of that city had observed 
the suffering of thirsty horses during the hot 
days and was the first to suggest that water 
be made available for them at this point. 

With the codperation of Agent Thomas 
Langlan of the M.S. P. C. A., Mr. Lynch ob- 
tained the approval of Mayor Brooks for the 
establishment of a water supply for animals 
in the square. 

Our Society has provided a barrel which is 
kept filled by a hose connected with a fire 
hydrant, and an employe of the Society is at 
hand to dispense water by the bucketful to 
horses. There is displayed in a conspicuous 
place nearby this sign: 


M.S. P.C. A. 
WATER IS THE GREAT 
NEED OF ANIMALS 
IN HOT WEATHER. 

That this fountain will be continually ap- 
preciated may be judged from the amount of 
patronage it received during the first hour of 
its use, when about fifty animals stopped to 
get a refreshing draught. 


THE GOSPEL IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We received a letter, August 13, from Mrs. 
M. Jennie Kendall, president of the New 
Hampshire Woman’s Humane Society, of 
Nashua, in which she writes how she spent 
her vacation in the White Mountains: 

“I have just returned from a vacation 
rest (?) of nearly three weeks, in which I visited 
many of the towns in the White Mountain 
region. I delivered a lecture in the interest 
of the cause at the Franconia Baptist church, 
Sunday evening, to a crowded audience. 
The next Sunday the minister wished me to 
go to Easton, and I gave my address there 
to a very large audience, composed almost 
wholly of lumbermen, teamsters, and boys, 
who came from all the surrounding towns. 
It was the first time the cause was ever pre- 
sented in that region, and I never gave an 
address in my life which gave such heart 
satisfaction as this one to those men and boys 
who gave me such wrapt attention. My arm 
aches now where they shook it in appreciation 
of my visit and urged me to come again next 
summer, which I shall do.” 


HOW FIRE DEPARTMENTS HELP. 


The firemen in the departments of the 
various cities are among our best friends and 
most helpful allies. Frequently they respond 
with long ladders to our requests to rescue 
cats in high and otherwise inaccessible places, 
and the chiefs are ready to lend a helping 
hand by offering the use of water for horses 
and performing other services when asked. 
It is pleasant to see and to hear of the ex- 
cellent condition of the fire horses in Massa- 
chusetts, of which the following, from the 
Quincy Ledger, is but one illustration: 


Kindness to dumb animals tells in a crisis, as 
was demonstrated yesterday when two horses of 
combination 1 fell down while going to a fire. 
These animals had never known an unkind word or 
a cruel hand. They had full confidence in their 
driver and were willing to give, in return, full ser- 
vice even to the obeying of a command while 
suffering excruciating pains from lacerated wounds. 
It is a pleasant thing to know that in our fire de- 
partment the horses are trained by kindly acts 
and encouraging methods. Though thoroughly 
scared as they must have been by the sudden acci- 
dent which befell them yesterday, they didn’t lose 
their heads after they heard reassuring words from 
their driver. That was as good a test as one could 
wish for. 


“Heart Culture,’ a text book for humane 
education, by Emma E. Page of Olympia, 
Washington, is being translated into Chinese. 


RALLY OF 1500 CHILDREN. 
Enthusiastic Open Air Meeting of the Garden 
City Band of Mercy in Worcester. 

In one section of Worcester, known as 
Garden City, there are hundreds of wide 
awake boys and girls who are doing much 
to prevent cruelty and promote kindness to 
animals. Most of these boys and girls have 
caught the Band of Mercy spirit and are 
putting into practice the principles of ‘‘kind- 
ness, justice and mercy to every living crea- 
ture.’’ 

An open air meeting of nearly 1500 children 
was held on the evening of August 3, in 
Crompton Park, arrangements for which were 
made by Agent Robert L. Dyson, of the 
M. S. P. C. A., and our state organizer, 
A. Judson Leach. 

Rev. Robert J. Floody presided and talked 
to the children on kindness to animals. He 
was surrounded by numerous pets while 
speaking, and his words had a telling effect 
upon his young hearers. 

Mr. Leach explained the object of the 
Bands of Mercy and showed the importance 
of membership in the Society. From the 
hearty demonstration that followed we look 
for a heavy enrollment in the Garden City 
Band of Mercy. 

FRIEND OF THE SPEECHLESS. 

Dumb animals have a most helpful friend 
in Mrs. George B. Follansbee of Charlestown, 
Mass., who has been active in many humane 
and charitable lines. 

Mrs. Follansbee’s affection and care for 
dumb animals has been expressed in many 
practical ways. For years she has fed daily 
countless birds at her windows. In winter 
she has supplied food to them in a nearby 
park, sweeping away the snow and scattering 
with her own hands crumbs for hundreds -of 
hungry sparrows. 

This kind-hearted woman has also cared for 
the sick, homeless, and half-starved cats and 
dogs in her neighborhood, often sharing with 
them the warmth and comfort of her own fire- 
side and relieving their hunger with meat pur- 
chased for them out of her generous purse. 

When compelled to be away from her home 
or when visiting, Mrs. Follansbee makes sure 
that all her pets, both tame and wild, will be 
provided for by others. 

The influence of such acts of kindness 
reaches widely and helps powerfully to spread 
the gospel of humanity to dumb creatures. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC CAT. 

The cat has for me the manners essential 
to social relations. At first, in its early 
youth, it possesses all the graces, ali the 
suppleness, all the unexpectedness by which 
the most exacting, artistic fancy can be 
amused! It is adroit, it always knows where 
it is. Prudent unto caution, it goes every- 
where, it examines without soiling, breaking 
nothing; it is in itself a warmth and a caress. 

It is discreet and of fastidious cleanliness, 
which might be well imitated by a number of 
its detractors. It washes its face, and in so 
doing foretells the weather into the bargain. 
One can entertain the idea of putting a ribbon 
around its neck, never a collar; it cannot be 
enslaved. It permits no modifications in its 
race; it lends itself to no combinations that 
industries could attempt. 

In short, the cat is a dignified, proud, dis- 
dainful animal that hides its love affairs in 
the shadows, almost within the clouds, upon 
the roofs, in the vicinity of the night-working 
students. It defies advances, and tolerates 
no insults, it abandons the house in which it 
is not treated according to its merits; in 
short, the cat is truly an aristocrat in type 
and origin. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


The least and last of things 
That soar on quivering wings 
Or crowd among the grass-blades out of sight, 
Have just as clear a right 
To their appointed portion of delight 
As queens or kings. 
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The executive officers of the American 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society P. C. A., 
printed on the preceding page. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office (in a large 
frame and conspicuous position) the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


OUR PRIZE STORY BOOKS. 

“Black Beauty,” in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

“Hollyhurst,” “Strike at Shane’s,”’ also Mr. 
Angell’s ‘‘Autobiography,” in paper covers, 6 
cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth 
bound, 20 cents each at office, or 25 cents 
mailed. 

“Some of New York’s 400,” paper, 10 cents 
each; cloth, 25 cents, or 30 cents mailed. 

“For Pity’s Sake,”’ paper, 10 cents mailed; 
cloth, 50 cents at office, or 60 cents mailed. 

‘Beautiful Joe,” at publishers’ price, new 
edition, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


FREE TO BANDS OF MERCY. 

We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Informa- 
tion” and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a Band of Mercy, obtaining the signa- 
ture of thirty adults or children or both to 
the pledge, and sends us the name chosen for 
the Band and the name and post office ad- 
dress (town and state) of the president who 
has been duly elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 


2. Mr. Angell’s “Address to the Boston Public 
Schools,’”’ ‘‘Five Questions Answered,” “Relations of 
Animals That Can Speak to Those That Are Dumb,” 
and “Annual Report.” 

3. “Does It Pay?’’-—an account of one Band of 
Mercy. 

4. Copy of “Band of Mercy Songs.” 

5. “Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,’’ con- 
anecdotes. 

6. ight ‘Humane Leaflets,” containing pictures and 
one hundred selected stories and poems. 

7. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance Associations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost, and receive what we offer, as 
before stated. 


MY CREED. 
I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 
HOWARD ARNOLD WALTER, 
in Harper's Bazar. 


OUR PAPER IN CALIFORNIA. 


We have sent a large number of sample 
copies of Our Dumb Animals to be distributed 
at the convention of the State Humane Asso- 
ciation of California, a state federation of 
anti-cruelty societies and others interested in 
humane work, which will be held in San 
Francisco, September 7. This Association, of 
which Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske is one of the 
honora vice-presidents, was formed last 
year, when sixty-nine delegates attended the 
meeting. It is expected that a much larger 
number will be present this year, as the first 
San Francisco Work-Horse Parade will take 
place during the convention. 

Mrs. Laurence Gronlund, of Oakland, the 
director to whom the papers have been sent, 
writes: 

“As chairman of the program committee, 
I am diligently at work getting into shape 
what we hope to be an interesting and instruc- 
tive program. The convention will last three 


days. 

“T shall take the copies of Our Dumb Ant- 
mals with me to the convention and shall at- 
tend to the distribution of them myself. I 
also shall call attention to the fact that the 
circulation of the paper in any place will 
stimulate interest in humane work in that 
locality, and that school children, especially, 
should be encouraged to read it regularly.” 


THE NEW ILLINOIS LAW. 


Miss Calla Harcourt, of Chestnut, Illinois, 
who was largely instrumental in having the 
splendid humane education bill passed in 
that state, writes us as follows: 

“We have recently obtained in Illinois 
what is said to be the best humane education 
law of any state so far. We certainly hope 
so, for we had a long, hard fight through two 
sessions but fortunately got the bill through 
without any amendments. I enclose a synop- 
sis thereof. 

“I now wish it were possible to send Our 
Dumb Animals, or even a good humane cir- 
cular, to all the twenty-five thousand teachers 
of the state. I am trying to send humane 
education circulars, however, to all the county 
superintendents and the over two hundred in- 
stitute instructors, those very influential per- 
sons ‘who teach the teachers how to teach.’ 
Some humane friends in the East are sending 
us some circulars to help.” 

Synopsis of the Bill. 

Section 1. Requires in all common schools the 
teaching of such basic moral principles as honesty, 
kindness, justice and moral courage ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of lessening crime and raising the standard 
of good citizenship.” (Time and methods not 
specified.) 

Section 2. Requires a half-hour weekly of 
teaching humaneness to and protection of birds 
and animals and the important part they fulfil in 
the economy of nature. Shall be optional with the 
teacher whether it be a consecutive half-hour or a 
few minutes daily, or whether such teaching be 
through humane stories, daily incidents, personal 
example or in connection with nature-study. 

Section 3. Prohibits vivisection and restricts 
dissection in all common schools to prevent as much 
as possible the dangerous hardening of children’s 
hearts. 

Section 4. Requires moral and humane educa- 
tion to be included once a year on program of 
teachers’ institutes and at annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. (This lack 
said to be a defect in humane education laws of 
other states, some teachers claiming that never 
having received humane instruction themselves 
they do not know how to make such teaching most 
effective.) 

Section 5. Requires statement in each monthly 
report as to compliance with this Act. (It is be- 
lieved this can be made so brief as not to require 
any separate report.) Knowingly violating sec- 
tions'1, 2, or 3, renders such teacher liable to a loss 
of 5 per cent. of the school money otherwise due 
for that particular month. (The intention being 
to make the penalty as light as possible to be 
effective.) 


O! LARK OF THE SUMMER MORNING. 
(A Japanese Song.) 
I love to lie in the clover 
With the lark like a speck in the sky, 
While it’s small, sweet throat runneth over 
With praises it sendeth on high. 
O! Lark of the summer morning, 
Teach, teach me the song that you sing, 
I would learn without lightness or scorning, 
To give praise for every good thing! 
But my heart has grown hardened and sinful; 
I have wandered from good far away, 
Through pathways unholy, but winful, 
I’ve forgotten alas! how to pray. 
O! Lark of the summer morning, 
Give, give me of praying the key, 
And I'll learn without lightness or scorning, 
As I did at my own mother’s knee. 
MAE STJOHN-BRAMHALL. 


THE BALTIMORE ANIMAL REFUGE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

The Animal Refuge Association in Balti- 
more has opened a Rest Farm for the poor 
workingmen’s horses. To this haven of rest 
and sweet clover, sick, wornout, or disabled 
horses may be sent. This Farm has just been 
organized and has been aided by hearty co- 
Operation throughout the state in the form of 
popular subscriptions. 

The Farm consists of a tract of forty acres, 
twenty-five of which are in clover and timothy, 
with running water. There is stabling for 
forty horses. An experienced man, with a 
residence on the property, is in charge. The 
horses also receive the services of a veterinary 
who makes daily trips from the Refuge. 

The Baltimore Animal Refuge Association 
is only a little more than a year old. It has 
a membership of over three hundred. The 
report just issued shows that five hundred 
dogs and cats have been given homes. It has 
a floating population of seventy-five or éighty 
dogs and cats for free distribution where good 
homes are guaranteed. 

Mrs, Edwin J. Farber, a member of one of 
the oldest families in Maryland, organized 
this movement in Baltimore, and has by her 
faithful devotion carried it to its present 
success. EDITH HOYT STEWART, 
Secretary. 


A BOY WHO KNEW HOW. 

An American boy nineteen years of age, 
once found himself in London, where he was 
under the necessity of earning his bread. He 
was not like many young men in these days, 
who are “willing to do anything’’ because they 
know how to do nothing; but he had learned 
how to do something, and knew just where to 
go to find something to do; so he went straight 
to a printing office and inquired if help were 
needed. 

“Where are you from?’’ inquired the fore- 
man. 

“‘America,’’ was the answer. 

““Ah,”’ said the foreman, ‘from America, 
seeking employment as printer. Well, do 
you really understand the art of printing? 
Can you set type?” 

The young man stepped to one of the cases 
and in a brief space set up this passage from 
the first chapter of John: 

‘‘Nathaniel said unto him, Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see.”’ 

It was done so quickly, so accurately, and 
administered a delicate reproof so appropri- 
ate and powerful, that it at once gave him in- 
fluence and standing with all the office. He 
worked diligently at his trade, refused to 
drink beer or any kind of strong drink, saved 
his money, returned to America, became a 
printer, publisher, author, postmaster-general, 
member of Congress, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, embassador to royal courts, 
and finally died in Philadelphia, at the age of 
eighty-four. There are more than one hun- 
dred and fifty counties, towns, and villages 
in America named after this same printer boy, 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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SALMON. 


Of all the fish that swim the waters of the 
earth, none is more worthy of our study than 
the salmon. Like the silkworm, the salmon 
goes through several changes before it be- 
comes full grown, ready to sport in the briny 
deeps, as gaily as the butterfly flits in the 
balmy summer air. 

Salmon choose mates, just as birds do, and, 
like the birds, they seek out a safe place to 
build their nests. When a pair of salmon 
have found a suitable sheltered nook, they 
set to work together to digin the sand a nest 
eight or nine inches deep. When it is finished 
the mother salmon lays the eggs in it, and the 
father salmon covers them over with sand to 
protect them. Then they swim back to the 
sea, for they know that the warm sun of 
spring will hatch out the eggs without further 
care. , Salmon always choose their nesting- 
place up a river, although they themselves 
love the deep ocean best. They know that 
baby salmon cannot live in strong salt water. 

At first these baby salmon are very weak 
and helpless, and look like anything rather 
than the strong, gallant creatures they will 
some day be. So they hide about among the 
rocks where they first hatched out. Fifty 
days pass before they even begin to look like 
fish. Gradually they take on their proper 
shape, and with it, coats striped with trans- 
verse bars. In this second stage they are 
known as parr, but even yet they are timid 
and weak and dare not follow their brave 
parents to the sea. They remain nearly two 
years in the quiet river pools, and only gradu- 
ally take on new strength. With it they get 
a shining jacket of silvery scales. When they 
appear in this new raiment they are known 
as smolt, and then their courage comes. 
Whole troops of smolt betake themselves, as 
swiftly as fins and tails will bear them, to the 
longed-for sea. 

In the sea the smolt lose themselves mys- 
teriously for several months, then they return 
again to their native rivers and seek the pools, 
where they timidly frisked about as parr. 
But what a transformation has taken place! 
The little smolt that was only a few inches 
long, weighing hardly an ounce, now is a 
vigorous grilse, and his weight is nearly four 
pounds. After a short stay among his native 
haunts, back the grilse goes to the sea. When 
he next seeks the river, he is a full-grown 
salmon weighing from six to twelve pounds. 
With each return to the sea, his size and 
weight increase until even sixty pounds is 
reached. 

When the salmon go up the rivers to seek 
their spawning-places, they let no obstacle 
stay them, not even a waterfall as high as 
twenty feet. There is such a one at Leixlip, 
near Dublin, Ireland, and the country people 
make a holiday in order to see the salmon 
clear this great height by their wonderful 
leap, as they seek the upland waters. 

For the salmon are really remarkable 
athletes, and display skill, strength and de- 
termination in making their high leaps. 
When a salmon, in swimming up a stream, 
meets a waterfall, he bends his flexible back- 
bone until his head nearly touches his tail, 
making of his strong, slender body a kind of 


.circular elastic spring. Then he suddenly 


lets himself go. His powerful tail strikes the 
water, and with the force of a blow he shoots 
upward, like the arrow from a bow, and clears 
his distance. If he fails, he tries again and 
again until he succeeds. Sometimes the cour- 
age and determination of a leader salmon, in 
trying again and again to make a difficult 
leap in which he finally succeeds, will en- 
courage his followers, and they will try and 
try, until at length they too clear the height. 

Like the bee, the ant, and the silkworm, 
the salmon is celebrated in the myths, folk- 
lore, and poetry of nearly all people, from the 
most ancient times, and is still loved today. 
The salmon is one of Nature’s teachers. 


UNCLE OSWALD, in Century Path. 


Always kill fish as soon as taken. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 


BANNER CAT OF THE WEST. 

Every lover of cats loves a big handsome 
tabby, and I am sure you would love “Tip” 
Duncan, who lives in South Bend, for he is 
just as nice as he is big. He weighs 26} 
pounds, is five years old, is bright as a dollar 
and as playful as a kitten and is always ready 
for acaress orafrolic. His big brother ‘‘Top” 
weighs 17 pounds, and when the two begin 
their daily play in the house you would think 
a small cyclone had swept in at the door. 


“Tip” is a very friendly and affectionate 
fellow and expects his pound of meat every 
day. He is 36 inches long from the end of his 
nose to the tip of his tail, is 15 inches high 
when standing and 17 inches high sitting; 
his head is 15 inches around, his neck 14, 
and his body is 28 inches in circumference. 
He is a short hair, Maltese and white, and I 
think he is the banner cat of the West. 

If anyone has a bigger one, as handsome 
and as playful as ‘“‘Tip,” I am sure the 
readers of Our Dumb Animals would like to 
know it. HENRY A. PERSHING. 

South Bend, Ind. 


KITTENS ON THE ELEVATED. 


Maltese Mother Raises a Family in the Shade 
of the Third Rail. 


A Maltese cat, the property of Katherine 
Specht, ten years old, of 109 First avenue, 
sat beside a pillar of the elevated structure in 
First avenue yesterday afternoon squinting 
for possible bandits. Having satisfied her- 
self that no bandits were about, the cat arose 
and climbed up the slippery iron pillar by 
means of rivet heads, which gave it claw 
hold. 

Interested bystanders who watched her 
disappear decided that she had committed 
suicide on the third rail overhead. But in 
reality she simply had gone home to her 
family. According to Katherine and other 
trustworthy witnesses there is a litter of 
kittens living a peaceful if noisy life on a cross 
piece below the rails of the elevated. The 
mother visits her children with due regularity 
by the pillar route.— New York Sun. 


Always keep your dogs and cats nights 
where they will not disturb the sleep of your 
neighbors and so come in danger of being 
poisoned. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE MISSION OF TIDDLY WINKS. 


“T think I hear a mewing at the door,” 
said Mr. West to his pretty young wife. 

“Oh, not a cat, I hope, for I would not have 
one in the house.” 

It was a cold, snowy night, and humanity 
prompted that at least the door be opened 
to see what the cry came from. 

A tiny black kitten was there, looking up 
in its helpless way, as though saying, ‘I have 
no place to sleep and have lost my home. 
You have a beautiful house, and can you 
not give me a small place in it?” 

Mr. West brought in the little stranger to 
show to his wife. It was jet black, with 
very bright eyes, and evidently had been 
somebody’s pet but, kitten-like, had followed 
some passer-by probably, or possibly had 
been ‘‘dropped” by somebody moving away. 

Mrs. West thought she had a natural anti- 
pathy to cats. She was neat in her house- 
keeping, and like many another wife did not 
wish to add to her cares. 

“It is a pretty thing,” said Mrs. West, ‘‘and 
we will not turn it out tonight in the snow. 
In the morning we will put it out, and let 
it find its home.” 

It was fed, and a comfortable place made 
for it by the kitchen range. In the morning 
it was delighted to see Mr. West, and followed 
him about like a dog. After breakfast it was 
fed and put out to “find its home.” At night 
Mr. West asked about the black kitten. 

“Oh, it’s here,’’ said the wife, ‘‘and it 
won’t go away.” 

“Well, never mind,” said the husband. 
“They say it’s good luck to have a black cat 
come to you.” 

Day by day the kitten grew more interest- 
ing. He ‘‘graduated’’ from the kitchen range 
to the parlor and dining room. He was never 
satisfied till he sat near Mr. West, who now 
and then gave him pieces of food. He grew 
big and blacker than ever, so that he soon 
filled a cushioned chair, and was the hand- 
somest creature in the neighborhood. 

Once he was lost for a short time, and some 
boys a few doors away, who had most un- 
fortunately, and wrongfully, been given a gun 
by their parents, were about to shoot a black 
cat on their porch. 

A gentleman across the street called to 
them in vigorous tones that the cat was his, 
and on no account to shoot it. He soon 
found that it was not his, as he had supposed, 
but belonged to Mrs. West. He took it to 
her home, whereat there was great rejoicing 
and petting and gratitude. 

Visitors always admired him, and Tiddly 
Winks, as they called him, became a necessity 
to the home. He made himself by his varied 
notes and purrs and winning ways almost as 
companionable as a person and much more 
agreeable than some. And aside from all this 
he had opened the heart of Mrs. West to 
animals. 

“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.’”’ Tiddly Winks had made the 
whole animal world dear to the heart of his 
mistress. He had fulfilled his mission. 

SARAH K. BOLTON. 

Cleveland, O. 


The Arabian teacher, Mahomet, was very 
fond of cats. One day his pet kitten went to 
sleep upon the wide sleeve of his robe and he 
cut off the sleeve rather than disturb the 
comfortable pussy. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy: 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy: 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
PLEDGE. 


“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


We are glad to report this month fifty- 
five new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy,making a total of seventy-five thousand, 
one hundred and seventy-three, with probably 
over two million members. : 

See last page for prices of Band of Mercy 
badges and other supplies, or send for free 
illustrated catalogue. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
LINES 
On Seeing Boys Throwing Stones at a Sparrow. 


Hello, boys! what are you doing? 
Throwing stones up in this tree? 
Do you realize that somehow 
One of them might injure me? 


What is that—you meant to hit me? 
Do you mean it, honest, true? 

Would you kill a little sparrow, 
Though he did no wrong to you? 


I’ve a home right over yonder, 
Just a little one you know, 

Nothing like that lovely mansion 
Where I see you brothers go. 


Just a tiny little hamlet, 
Made of straw and lined with love, 
But it holds my family nicely, 
Guarded by some Hand above. 


Don’t you see that I am busy? 
Trying hard to find some food, 

For my little nestlings, waiting 
Over yonder in the wood. 


Only stopping on some treetop, 
Long enough to sing for joy; 

For I have a happy family, 
Just like you, my little boy. 


Enemies are all about me, 
In the air and on the tree; 
Always searching, always watching, 
For my little brood and me. 


Do you see that big bird yonder, 
See him crane his neck this way? 
He will kill and soon devour me, 
If I tarry long today. 


He will hunt my little babies, 
Hidden 'neath yon leafy bower, 

He will tear me from my hamlet, 
If I watch not every hour. 


What I want is your protection. 
Keep my enemies away; 
Then I'll carol to you daily, 
Sing you songs and watch you play. 
A. BYRON McLEOD. 


Boys, flying kites, haul in their white-winged 


birds; 

You can’t do that way when you're flying 
words. 

Thoughts unexpressed will sometimes fall 
back dead, 


But God himself can’t kill them when they're 
said. WILL CARLETON 


A HAPPY BAND OF MERCY MEMBER. 


THE BIRD BOY. 


Francisco Michelo, a Sardinian boy, left 
penniless with a mother and sisters, con- 
ceived the idea of supporting them by the 
exhibition and sale of trained birds. 

He also trained a young Angora cat to live 
harmlessly in the midst of his favorite song- 
sters. Such is the force of habit, such the 


power of education, that, by slow degrees, he | 


taught the mortal enemy of his winged pets | perched upon the lid. 


to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the 
midst of his little charges, without once at- 
tempting to devour or injure them. 


He went even farther; for, not content | 


with teaching them merely to live in peace 
and happiness together, he instructed the 


cat and the little birds to play a kind of | 


game, in which each had to learn its own 
part; and after some little trouble in training, 
each performed with readiness the particular 
duty assigned to it. Puss was instructed to 
curl herself into a circle, with her head be- 
tween her paws, and appear buried in sleep. 
The cage was then opened, and the little 
tricksy birds rushed out upon her, and en- 
deavored to awaken her by repeated strokes 
of their beaks; then, dividing into two parties, 
they attacked her head and her whiskers, 
without the gentle animal appearing to take 
the least notice of their gambols. At other 
times, she would seat herself in the middle 
of the cage, and begin to smooth her fur with 
great gentleness and satisfaction. The birds 
would sometimes even settle on her back, or 
sit, like a crown upon her head, chirping and 
singing as if in all the security of a shady wood. 

The sight of a sleek and beautiful cat seated 
calmly in the midst of a cage of birds was so 
new and unexpected that when Francisco pro- 
duced them at the fair of Sussari, he was sur- 
rounded instantly by a crowd of admiring 
spectators. Their astonishment scarcely knew 
any bounds when they heard him call each 
feathered favorite by its name, and saw it 
fly toward him with alacrity. 

Delighted with his ingenuity, the spectators 
rewarded him liberally; and Francisco re- 
turned in the evening with his little heart 
swelling with joy. 

This ingenious boy next trained some young 
partridges, one of which became exceedingly 
attached to him. 

Francisco was now happy and contented, 
since by his own industry and exertions he 
was enabled to support his mother and sisters. 
During the three days of Francisco’s illness, 
preceding his death, his birds flew incessantly 
round and round his bed, some lying sadly 
upon his pillow, others flitting backward and 
forward above his head, a few uttering brief 
but plaintive cries, and all taking scarcely 
any nourishment. 


The death of Francisco showed in a remark- 
able manner what affections may be excited 
in animals by a course of gentle treatment. 
Francisco’s birds appeared to be sensible of 
the loss of a benefactor; but none of his 
feathered favorites manifested on his decease 
such real and disconsolate grief as did a par- 
tridge known as Rosoletta. 

When poor Francisco was placed in his coffin, 
she flew round and round it, and at last 
In vain they several 
times removed her; she still returned, and 
even persisted in accompanying the funeral 
procession to the place of graves. During his 


| interment, she sat upon an adjoining cypress, 


to watch where they laid the remains of her 
friend; and when the crowd had departed, she 
forsook the spot no more, except to return to 


| the cottage of his mother for her accustomed 


food. While she lived, she came daily to 
perch and to te 4 upon the turret of an ad- 
joining chapel, which looked upon his grave. 
And here she lived, and here she died about 
four months after the death of her beloved 
master.—The Young Folks’ Catholic Weekly, 
Philadelphia. 


LITTLE FOLK MUST HELP. 
‘“‘We must depend on the little folk to take 


up this battle for the birds which we have 
waged for years all over the country,” 


says 
William Dutcher, president of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. ‘Besides 


the great sentimental interest which the chil- 
dren take in the feathered songsters of their 
country, they must be taught that their 
native land will become barren in a few gen- 
erations if the insect-eating birds are not 
preserved and increased. This is a great and 
vital work of national education, and we hope 
to rally thousands of parents to its active 
support.”’ 


BAND OF MERCY BOY. 

A short time ago, as I was crossing a street, 
a boy not over ten years old, who had been 
walking just before me, ran into the street and 
picked up a broken glass pitcher. I was much 
surprised when he tossed the pieces into a 
vacant lot at the corner, and walked quietly 
on. Ashe passed me, whistling, I said: ““‘Why 
did = pick up that broken pitcher ?”’ 

“T was afraid it might cut some horse’s 
foot,” he replied. 

My next question was a natural one: “Are 
you a Band of Mercy boy?” 

He smiled as he said: ‘“‘O yes; that’s why 
I did it.”’ 

The bands of mercy were drawn very 
closely around the dear little fellow’s heart, . 
I am sure. 


Always speak kindly to your pets. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
aqpeeiy to say a kind word or do a kind act that will make some other human mineing or some dumb creature happier. 


New Bands of Mercy, |? 74649 
With Names of Presidents. __ 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Kind Helpers. 
Fannie B. Wilbur. 
Fresh Air School. 


74684 


74685 


74650 Kind Friends. 
Onota Street Sch. Marie E. Powers. 

74613 Div. 2. East Providence, R. I. 

M. A. Carey. Warren Ave. School. 74686 
Peck’s School. | 74651 Protectors of the Help- 

74614 Div. 1. less. 74687 
Mary C. Hynes. Agnes B. Hennesey. 

74615 Div. 2. Thornton, R.I. 74688 
Emma J. Hart. Grammar School. 

74616 Cottsville School. 74652 Loyalty, Div. 1 and 2. 74689 
Arabella Roach. Clarinda T. Equii. 

74617 Tracy School. 74653 Div. 3. 74690 
Ruth Hutchinson. Jane S. Pearce. 

74618 Morewood School. 74654 Div. 4. 74691 
Abby J. Barnes. Gertrude M. Devlin. 

74619 Barkerville School. 74655 Div. 5. 74692 
Clara M. Smith. Helena Murray. 

74620 West Pittsfield Sch. 74656 Div. 6. 74693 
Margaret M. Dillon. F. Edith Browne. 

74621 Osceola School. Hughesdale, R. I. 74694 
K’th’rine A. Gleason. Grammar School. 

74622 West Part School. 74657 Helping Hand, Div. 1. | 74695 
Caroline L. Cushman. | Mary G. Halliwell. 

74623 Sykes School. 74658 Div. 2. 74696 
Mary A. Kenney. Mary V. Markey. 

Brunswick, Maine. Johnston, R. I. 74697 

74624 Hardings Rural School. Belknap School. 

Bertha G. Owen. 74659 Golden Rule. 74698 
Elkland, Pa. Mabel L. Worth. 

74625 Grammar School. Cherry Hill Ave. School. 
Eleanor Donovan. 74660 Cherry Hill. 74699 
Bangor, Maine. Minnie Williams. 

74626 Longfellow School. Reservoir Ave. School. 

Willard Glass. 74661 The Protectors. 74700 
Providence, R. I. Margaret Graham. 
Candace Grammar Sch. Pocasset School. 74701 

74627 Happy Workers. 74662 Kind Helpers. 

Rose C. Flanagan. | Mrs. Maud Warman. 74702 

74628 Defenders of the Help- Manton, R. I. 

less. Manton School. 74703 
Harriet Gannon. 74663 Defendersof the Helpless 

74629 Golden Rule. | Mary A. Corcoran. 74704 
Elizabeth B. McLeod. 74664 Room 2. 

74630 Good Will. Lula B. Winsor. 74705 
Teresa A. O'Neil. 74665 Room 5. 

74631 Loyal Protectors. Edith E. Barnes. 74706 
Anna L. Burns. 74666 School Band. 

74632 Room 17 Band. Alice H. Hamaban, 74707 
Loretta J. Farnum. 74667 Graniteville School. 

74633 Kind Helpers. Ethel G. Adams. 74708 
Annie Carnoe Pawtucket, 

74634 Vigilant Defenders. Baldwin St. School. 74709 
Margaret L. Kane. 74668 Defenders of the Help- 

74635 True Hearted Defenders. less, Gr. 9. 74710 
Div. 1. Harriet R. Hopkins. 

Ella Blackburn. 74669 Grade 8. 

74636 Div. 2. Sophronie Aldrich. 

Ella Blackburn. 74670 Grade 7. 74711 

74637 Golden Rule No. 1. Carrie M. Bellows. 

Elizabeth J. Molloy. 74671 ‘Special Gr. 74712 

74638 Golden Rule No. 2. Adelaide Cozzens. | 
Catharine O'Reilly. 74672 Grade 6. 74713 

74639 Landseer. Anna E. Brady. 

H_ E. Wood. 74673 Grade 5. 74714 

74640 Protectors of the Help- Elizabeth G. Tywell. 

less. | 74674 Grade 5. j 
Sarah E. Kelly. Mabel L. Short. | 74715 

74641 Natures Knights Errants | 74675 Grade 6. 

Ellen L. Virgin. Rachel M. Mospeth. 74716 

74642 Vigilant. 74676 Grade 7. | 
Katharine C. Molloy. Katharine Mackenzie. | 74717 

74643 Helpers of the Helpless. | 74677 Grade 4. 

L. M. Galvin. r Jennie Cashman. | 74718 

74644 Helpers of the Helpless. | 74678 Grades 2 and 3. | 
E. H. Appleton. | Elizabeth D. Holt. | 74719 
State Home and School. | 74679 Grade 2. 

74645 Golden Rule Div. 1. : 

Mrs. Florence Loud. | 74680 

| C. L. Allen& N. McElroy 
I. J. Armstrong. | 74681 Grade 1 

74647 Div. 3. | Esther F. Hill | 74721 
Orms St. Special School. | 74682 Grade 1. 

74648 I'll Try. Grace E. Broome. | 74722 
Clara F. Perry. 74683 Grade 4 
Smith’s Hill Special Sch. Mary A. Cavanaugh. 


Grade 3. 

Alice C. Toobie. 

Grades 4 and 5. 

Annette W. Milligan. 

Fairlawn School. 

Lookout Humane Soc. 

Grades 8 and 9. 

M. E. Peebles. 

Grade 7. 

G. L. B. Milligan. 

Special Gr. 

Ella M. Pratt. 

Grade 6. 

Selina E. Jenkins. 

Grade 2. 

Esther G. White. 

Grades 2 and 3. 

Lena T. Paine. 

Grade 5. 

Grace Redford. 

Grades 5 and 6. 

Annie E. Agnew. 

Grade 4. 

Edith E. Buxton. 

Grade 3. | 

Annie E. Brown. 

Grades 1 and 2. 

Annie L. Laney. 

Grade 1. 

Harriet Tompkins 

Kind Little Helpers. 

E. B. Hunt. 

South Woodlawn Sch. 

Kind Little Helpers, 
Gr. 1. 

Catharine Moriarty. 

Grade 1. 

Ellen C. Meagher. 

Kindergarten, Div. 1. 

Martha Manchester. 

Div. 2. 

Mabel S. Arnold. 

Grade 3. 

Janette Fanbrothers. 

Grade 4. 

Jennie. Jeffers. 


5 Helpers of the Helpless. 


Helen A. Luddy. 

Grade 8. 

Mary T. Johnson 

Grade 5. 

Mary E. Clark. 

Grade 7. 

Anna J. Garland. 

Grade 6. 

Mary E. Cox. 

Grade 5. 

Annie T. Bellows. 

Capital Street School. 

Loyal Helpers. 

Grade 1. 

Sarah R. Smith. 

Grade 2. 

Elizabeth G. McCue. | 

Grade 3. 

Edith F. Perry. 

Kindergarten. 

Amy M. Clark. 

Laurel Hill School. 

Loyal Friends, Grade 3. | 

Eleanor Jollie. 

Grade 2. 

Annie G. Crane. 

Grade 1. 

M. Louise Murphy. 

Kindergarten, Div. 1. 

Anna L. Cowen. 

Kindergarten, Div. 2. | 

Grace L. Bullock. 

Ridge Ave. School. 

Kind Hearts, Grades 1 
and 2. 

M. L. McCudden. 

Grades 3 and 4. 

C. L. Miller. 

Smithfield Ave. School. 

Kind Protectors, Grades 
3 and 4. 


M. B. Flynn. 


74723 


74724 


Grades 1 and 2. 
Emma M. Murther. 


Jennings Ordinary, Va. 


American Band. 

Sam Ford. 

Greenwich, Conn. 
New Lebanon School. 


5 Div. 1. 


Alice R. Hall. 
Div. 2. 

Mary A. Honan. 
Div. 3. 

Ada Wilmot. 
Div. 4 

Margaret Banks. 


729 Div. 5 


74735 


| 74736 


7A737 


74738 


| 74739 


74740 


74741 


74742 


74743 


| 74746 


TATAT 


| 74748 


74749 


| 74750 


74751 


| 74752 


74753 
74754 
74755 


| 74756 
| 74757 
74758 


74759 
74760 
74761 


74762 


Nettie O. Tompkins. 

Div. 6. 

Mattie A. June. 

Div. 7. 

Maude A. Bunnel. 

Div. 8. 

Nora McDonald. 

Div. 9. 

Susanna Wixsted. 

Div. 10. 

Helen A. Duddy. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Cobbet School. 

Dumb Animals’ 
tectors. 

Hart Anderson, Jr. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Bangor Band. 
Gerard Billington. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Riversville School. 


Pro- 


74765 
74766 


74767 


74774 
1775 
| 74776 
(74778 
| 74779 
“74780 
74781 


| 74782 


Miss Hattie E. Sherwood | 74783 


Malden, Mass. 
Forest Dale. 
Alfred Hauser. 
Independence, Mo. 


| 74784 


74785 


Independence Bd. No. 1. | 


Ross Moore. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Sound Beach School. 
No. 1. 

. N. Conant. 
No. 2. 
Julia Sprague. 
No. 3. 
Clara Morgan. 

No. 4. 
Mabel Palmer. 
Newtown, Pa. 
Union. 
John S. Wright. 
Plainfield, Wis. 
Oasis. 
Mrs. Fred Raeuber. 
Dover, Colo. 
Dover Band. 
Mrs. Lucy Adams. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
St. Joseph School. 
Div. 1. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 5. 
Div. 6. 
Div. 7. 
Div. 8. 
Div. 9. 

Div. 10. 

Div. 11. 

Div. 12. 

Div. 13. 

Div. 14. 

Div. 15. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Borden School 
Div. 1. 


2. 
3. 
4 
5 


. A. E. Shay 


74763 


74764 


Div. 2. 

M. J. Shields. 
Div. 3. 

M. J. Bean. 


| 74786 
| 74787 
| 74788 
| 
T4790 
| 74791 

74792 


74793 


I answer: To teach and lead every child and older person to seize every 


GEO. i ANGELL. 


Div. 4 

J. L. Foster. 
Div. 5. 

J. A. Weathern. 
Div 6. 

Ella L. Bean. 
Div. 7. 
Catherine Kerrigan. 
Div. 8. 

E. E. Keeher. 
Div. 9. 

A. A. Ryan. 

Div. 10. 

Isabel Ashley. 
Div. 11. 

E. J. Gulney. 
Div. 12. 

C. B. Vestal. 
Slade School. 
Div. 1. 

B. E. Fogwell. 
Div. 2. 

M. A. Grady. 
Div. 3. 

E. E. Albro. 
Div. 4. 

A. E. Ochampaugh. 
Div. 5. 

Laura Hennessey. 
Div. 6. 

A. F. Leary. 
Div. 7. 

B. E. Kay. 

Div. 8. 

C. E. Hacking. 


Lucy Hadfield 

Div. 12. 

S. H. French. 

Normal Training School. 
Div. 1. 

Ruth Negus. 

Div. 2. 


W. F. Chase. 
Div. 4. 

G. E. Moore. 
Div. 5. 

M. L. Stuart. 
Div. 6 

C. M. Doran. 
Div. 7. 

M. L. Lampson. 
Div. 8. 

M. G. Lynch. 
Fowler School. 
Div. 1. 

M. B. Ramsay. 
Div. 2. 

E. T. Higney. 
Div. 3. 

L. B. Gifford. 
Div. 4. 

E. O'Loughlin. 
Div. 5. 

M. V. Sykes. 
Div. 6. 

M. K. Bullock. 
Div. 7. 

D. L. Hassett. 
Div. 8. 

G. L. Redfern. 
Highland School. 
Div. 1. 

W. A. Hart. 
Div. 2. 

G. H. Bliss. 
Div. 3. 

L. E. Palmer. 
Div. 4. 

I. M. Davis. 
Div. 5. 

M T. Smyth. 


4 
— 
74768 ‘ 
7472 
74769 
74726 
74770 
74727 
74771 
74728 
74772 
71. 
74773 
74730 
74731 
74732 
74733 
74734 
Div. 9 
| — M. V. Lowney. 
| Div. 10. 
H.C. Kelly. 
— 
A. A. Lyman. 
74744 
74745 
74794 
74795 
74796 
74797 
74798 
74799 
74800 
74801 
7480 
7480 
7480: 
7480 
| 
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74809 


74810 


74819 


74820 


74847 


Div. 6. 

S. E. Borden. 
Div. 7. 

E. I. Lake. 

Div. 8. 

E. L. Ward. 
Lincoln School. 
Div. 1. 

F. W. Moore. 
Div. 2. 

G. H. Sweet. 

Div. 3. 

M. L. Ryder. 

Div. 4. 

M. L. Buffington. 
Div. 5. 

M. E. Thompson. 
Div. 6. 

E. F. Barker. 
Div. 7. 


M. A. Valentine. 


7 Div. 8. 


A. L. C. Robertson. 
Div. 9 

L. H. Simmons. 
Div. 10. 

A. A. Williams. 
Border City Schools. 
Div. 1. 

S. M. Hambly. 

Div. 2. 

J. S. Lothrop. 

Div. 3. 

R. E. Brown. 

Div. 4. 

R. M. Dowd. 

Div. 5. 

R. Cook. 

Div. 6. 

M. A. Slade. 

Ferry Lane School. 
Div. 1. 

E. F. Keyes. 

Div. 2 

M. W. Borden. 
Div. 3. 


Brownell St. School. 
Div. 1. 

S. P. Collins. 

Div. 2. 

E. B. Hudson. 
Div. 3. 

M. H. Brady. 

Div. 4. 

E. C. Finneran. 
Fulton St. School. 
Div. 1. 

B. V. Collins. 

Div. 2. 

S. I. Hammerton. 
Div. 3. 

Anna Brownell. 
Div. 4. 

M. G. Sheedy. 
Lindsay Street School. 
Div, 1. 

Louise Remington. 
Div. 2. 


Div. 4. 

L. G. M. Dowd. 

Steep Brook School. 

Div. 1. 

F. E. Fash. 

Div. 2. 

A. F. Butterworth. 

North Fall River Sch. 

Maud A. Ferguson. 

Upper New Boston Sch. 

Bernise D. Lawrence. 

Lower New Boston Sch. 

Edith H Milne. 

Providence, R. I. 

Calhoun Ave. School. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less, Div. 1. 

Orianna E. Nichols. 


74850 


74851 


74856 


74857 
74858 
74859 


74860 


74861 
74862 


74863 


74864 
74865 
74866 


74867 


74868 


74869 


74870 


74871 


74872 


74873 


74874 


74875 


74876 


74877 


74878 


74879 


74880 


74881 


Div. 2. 

Bertha G. Salisbury. 
Div. 3. 

Isabella M. McKenna. 
Div. 4. 

Esther W. Tripp. 

Div. 5. 

S. Elizabeth Goodwin. 
Div. 6. 

Mary F. Curren 
Cranston, R. I. 
Thornton School. 


Helpers of the Helpless. 


Div. 1. 
Margaret Gleason. 
Div. 2. 
Erastine Gilmore. 
Div. 3. 
Stella Rogers. 
Div. 4. 
Fannie F. MacDonald. 
Arlington, R. I. 
Whipple Ave. School. 
Kind Helpers, Div. 1. 
Carolyn Hardy. 
Div. 2. 
Grace M. Chappell. 
Div. 3. 
Jessie J. Colvin. 
Div. 4. 
Fannie T. Bailey. 
Howard, R. I. 
Howard School. 
Helping Hand, Div. 1. 
Eva F. Robbins. 
Div. 2. 
Bessie R. Schwarz. 
Div. 3. 
Annie M. C. Watts. 
Georgiaville, R. I. 


Georgiaville Gram. Sch. 


Wide Awakes, Div. 1. 
Gertrude E. Arnold. 
Div. 2. 

Eliza M. Jenckes. 
Div. 3. 

Carolyn E. Rowan. 
Div. 4. 

Mabel C. Kenyon. 
Esmond, R. I. 


Esmond Grammar Sch. 


Golden Rule, Div. 1. 
Mary A. Grant. 
Div. 2. 

Marcia A. Stone. 
Johnston, R. I. 
Franklin School. 
Happy Helpers. 
Sarah F. Winsor. 
Stillwater, R. I. 
Stillwater School. 
Kindness. 

Vera G. A. Brown. 
Smithfield, R. I. 
Angell School Band. 
The Teacher. 
Greenville, R. I. 
Colwell. 

Mary A. Clemence. 


GreenvillePrimary,Gr.1. 


Nettie G. Eddy. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
North Cos Cob School. 
Fannie McElhinney. 
Seward, N. Y. 
Seward Endeavor. 
Mrs. C. MacFee. 
Schenevus, 
Schenevus Band. 
Edith B. Swackhamer. 
Fall River, Mass. 
3rd Grade School. 
Lamphear Buck. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Cos Cob School. 
Div. 1. 

Eugene Warren. 
Div. 2. 

Rhoda L. Peck. 
Div. 3. 

Alice M. Funston 


74892 


74893 


74894 


74895 


74901 


74902 


Rockland, Maine. 
6th Gr. School. 
Blanche Smith. 
5th Gr. School. 
Eleanor L. Griffith. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
South Stanwich. 
Mary E. Minor. 
Lewtston, Maine. 
Crowley's School. 
Muriel Cary. 
Auburn, Maine. 
Franklin Primary Sch. 
Grade 1. 

Nellie Eliot. 


7 Grade 2. 


Alton Skillings. 

Grade 3. 

Frederic K. Turgeon. 
Grade 4. 

Harold Whiting. 
Monmouth, Maine. 
Primary School. 
Leonie Mundy. 

East Winthrop, Maine. 
East Winthrop School. 
Esther Kean. 


Winthrop Centre, Maine. 
Winthrop Centre School. 


Div. 1. 

Carroll Rollins. 
Div. 2. 

Cony Higgins. 
Winthrop, Maine. 


Meth.S.S. PrimaryDept. 


Lottie Leard. 


Congregational Church. 


Primary S. S. Dept. 
Ray Kimball. 
Wiscasset, Maine. 


Wiscasset Pub. Schools. 


Div. 1. 

Ruth Jackson. 
Div. 2. 

Harold McPhee. 
Div. 3. 

Clifton Munsey. 
Div. 4. 

Harry Davis. 
Woolwich, Maine. 
Nequassett School. 
Sarah Bailey. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mt. Washington. 
Eleanor R. Leonard. 
Palmer, Ills. 
Sunshine. 

Mollie Meade. 
Davenport, Nebr. 
Jr. C. E. —— 
Sarah Crossman. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Glenville School. 
Div. 1. 

Walter B. Miner. 
Div. 2. 

Harriet Sanford. 
Div. 3. 

Mary A. Ward. 
Fall River Mass. 
Davenport School. 


7 Div. 1. 


Lizzie Bowers. 
Div. 2. 

J. A. Ricker. 
Div. 3. 

J. A. McMahon. 
Div. 4. 

A. F. Grennell. 
Div. 5. 

M. J. Macomber. 
Div. 6. 

K. L. McDonough. 
Div. 7. 

L. G. Kelleher 
Div. 8. 

E. G. McDermott. 
Div. 9. 

S. L. Kerrigan. 
Div. 10. 

Mary Murphy. 
Div. 11. 

E. W. Durfee. 


74918 
74919 


74920 


Div. 12. 

C. M. Clarkson. 
Div. 13. 

E. S. Frank. 
Div. 14. 

M. A. Flanagan. 
Div. 15. 

D. E. Thomas. 
Div. 16. 

A. H. Hambly. 
Div. 17. 

E. J. Frank. 
Div. 18. 

M. E. V. Corcoran. 
Westall School. 


5 Div. 1. 


M. L. Locke. 
Div 2. 
A.C. Bush. 


7 Div. 3. 


Mabel Harlow. 
Div. 4. 

F. H. Learned. 
Div. 5. 

G. L. Johnson. 
Div. 6. 

S. B. Sampson. 
Div. 7. 

M. E. Young. 
Div. 8. 

M. J. Thompson 
Div. 9. 

H. B. Silvia. 
Div. 10. 

M. R. Shay. 
Div. 11. 

M. N. Trip. 
Div. 12. 

F. G. Mercer. 
Div. 13. 

J. W. Golden. 
Davis School. 
Div. 1. 


Div. 4. 
E. C. Ryan. 
Div. 5. 
S. A. Crapo. 
Div. 6. 


Div. 8. 

A. S. Warfield. 
Div. 9. 

C. M. Warfield. 
Div, 10. 

E. G. O'Neil. 
Div. 11. 

M. E. Ravenscroft. 
Div. 12. 

M. F. Garity. 
Div. 13. 

M. J. Connell. 
N. B. Borden School. 
Div. 1. 

A. B. Higney. 
Div. 2. 

M. M. Manning. 
Div. 3. 

L. C. Fothergill. 
Div. 4. 

M. D. Peters. 
Div. 5. 

S. A. Field. 

Div. 6. 

E. B. Orswell 
Div. 7. 

R. A. Stirling. 
Div. 8. 

E. E. Chace. 
Div. 9. 

A. M. Boyce. 
Div. 10. 

L. M. Robertson. 
Div. 11. 

E. M. Heywood. 


74962 


74963 
74964 
74965 
74966 
74967 
74968 
74969 
74970 
74971 


74972 


74973 
74974 
74975 
74976 
74977 
74978 
74979 
74980 
74981 


74982 


74983 
74984 
74985 
74986 
74987 
74988 
74989 


74990 


74991 
74992 
74993 
74994 
74995 
74996 
74997 


74998 


74999 
75000 
75001 
75002 
75003 
75004 


75005 


Div. 12. 

L. Cuttle. 
Ruggles School. 
Div. 1. 


Div. 5. 

M. V. Mahoney. 
Div. 6. 

M. E. Leonard. 
Div. 7. 

T. U. Ryan. 
Div. 8 

I. G. Howard. 
Div. 9. 

F. M. Crapo. 
Div. 10. 

E. C. Lewin. 
Brayton Ave. School. 
Div. 1. 

H. H. Lawton. 
Div. 2. 

J. E. Sullivan. 
Div. 3. 

M. E. Sheahan. 
Div. 4 


Div. 7. 

B. M. Sullivan. 
Div. 8. 

L. V. Grush. 
Div. 9. 

B. M. Damon, 
Div. 10. 

G. H. Read. 


William Connell School 


Div 1. 

Ede C. Cuttle. 
Div. 2. 

K. F. McCann. 
Div. 3. 

L. M. Smith 
Div. 4. 

M. L. Hodgate. 
Div. 5. 

N. G. Bronson. 
Div. 6. 


George B. Stone School 
Div. 1. 


Div. 3. 

H. F. Carroll. 
Div. 4. 

E. H. McKenney 
Div. 5. 


Div. 7. 

M. B. Connors. 
Div. 8. 

M. A. Clarke. 
Harriet T. Healy Sch. 
Div. 1. 

M. A. McCreery. 
Div. 2. 

E. J. Robertson. 
Div. 3. 

J. E. Sullivan. 
Div. 4. 

Leah Sorel. 

Div. 5. 

A. C. Kay. 

Div. 6. 

L. T. Gray. 

Div. 7. 

L. A. McCarthy. 


74807 74848 7 
74882 
74808 74849 
74883 
M. E. Crawford. 
Div. 2. 
| 74884 74921 M. E. Shay. 
az Div. 3. 
74852 74922 J. H. Brown. 
74811 74885 Div. 4. 
74923 M. A. Hathaway. 
74812 
71553 74924 
74813 74886 : 
74814 74854 7418S 7492 
74815 74888 74926 
74816 74889 7492 
7481 74928 
74890 
74818 74929 
74891 74930 
74932 
74821 
7 74933 E. F. Dillon. 
74822 Div. 5. 
74934 E. C. Leary. 
74823 es Div. 6. 
Fe 74935 A. T. McPhee. 
74824 
‘ 
74937 
74826 74896 
74938 
74897 493 
4 ad 4439 / A. L. Fox. 
74939 Div. 2. 
74828 "rr 74898 A. D. Almy. 
y. G. Palmer. 74940 Div. 3. 
74829 Div 4. Ps 74899 Annie Ashton. 
A. E. Burns. 74941 
74830 74900 74942 
74831 74943 
L. S. Macomber. 
74832 74944 Div. 7. 
ane H. A. Palmer. 
74833 | 74945 K. M. Moran. 
az Div. 7. 
_ 74946 A. M. Smith. 
74834 74903 EE Div. 8. 
74947 A. V. Dillon. 
74835 
74948 
74836 74904 S. M. Wolfendale. 
74949 Div. 2. 
74837 74905 M. E. G. Leat. 
74950 
74906 
74838 
74839 
c..8 Terry. 7490 74952 M. E. Grennell. 
74840 Div. 3 Div. 6 
Susan Thackery. 74908 — A. C. Combs. 
74841 74953 
74909 
74954 
74842 74910 
74955 
74843 74911 
74956 
74844 74912 
74957 
74845 74913 
74846 
74915 74959 
74916 74960 
74917 74961 
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MR. BLUE JAY LOOKING IN 


AT THE CELLAR WINDOW. 


IN CHURCH. 


In front of my pew sits a maiden, 
A little brown wing on her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure 
And sheen of the sun upon that. 


Through the rose-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 

But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of the bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem, 
With the soul of a song it is blent, 

But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle, 
“No sparrow shall fall to the ground,” 
But the poor, broken wing on the maiden 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 


Close and sweet is the breath of the lilies 
Asleep on the altar of prayer, 

But my soul is athirst for the fragrance 
Far out in the bountiful air. 


And I wonder if ever or never, 
With pinions unbroken and furled, 
I shall find the white spirit of pity 
Abrood at the Heart of the World. 


MRS. T. W. BROWN. 


CHILDREN IMITATE BIRDS. 


They have birds to teach the children to 
sing at the Faulkner school in Malden, Mass., 
says the Boston Globe. These beautiful 


feathered songsters, when the hour for the | 


singing lesson comes, sound notes which out- 
ring all the voices of the scholars, and ever 
call them to higher and sweeter music. 

Speaking of the effect of the bird voices on 
the children’s voices, Miss Stevens, whose 
thought it was to introduce the birds, said: 

“One great difficulty in teaching children 
to sing is to train them to self-confidence, 
which means, in a way, self-forgetfulness. 
The birds are great favorites with the pupils, 
and their notes are certainly the sweetest 
one could imitate. The little ones delight in 
hearing the birds and in trying to reach their 
notes of sweetness. They forget themselves 
and thus do their very best in the singing 
line.” 

It is a pretty sight to see the birds among the 
children during the school hours. After the 
singing lesson the songsters are allowed to 
emerge from their cages and to fly among the 
children and perch on their desks and sit on 
their shoulders. 

The teachers believe that this sociability 
between birds and pupils makes the children 
more kind to their feathered friends, and that 
they learn many valuable lessons from the 
birds aside from singing. 


When a man dies they who survive him 
ask what property he has left behind. But 
the angel who bends over the dying man 


(Written by F. W. FITZSIMONS Hon. Secretary S. P. C. A., Port Elizabeth, South Africa.) 


A WARBLER’S STORY. 


I am only a wee Warbler, and my coat of 
feathers is gray, like the twigs and reeds I 
live amongst. The story I am going to tell 


| you isn’t about myself—it’s about a pair of 


| instant I heard a gasping noise near me. 


robin-chats I loved very dearly. 

Oh! how happy those two were—not acare, 
not a sorrow. They were happy, really and 
truly happy, with their little cosy home and 
their unselfish passionate love for each other. 
All day long they flitted backwards and for- 
wards, only lingering at the nest long enough 
to drop a fat grub into the gaping mouth of 
one of the little featherless babes. Every- 
where that loving pair searched for grubs, 
worms, flies, caterpillars, beetles, and the 
other insects which are such a pest to our 
gardeners and our farmers. 

My heart aches, and I grow cold and shudder 
when I think of it. One day when I was hunt- 
ing for grubs for my own little children, three 
laughing, happy, thoughtless boys came 
along, when suddenly one said, ‘I say, Jack, 
look at that bird with a worm in its mouth.” 
Jack looked, and next instant pulled out, 
from his pocket, a thing called a ‘‘sling’”’ or 
“catapult.” He quickly took aim, and ae 


| looked, and oh! horror! I saw my friend the 


| the ground, 


asks what good deeds he has sent before him. | 


OPTIMISM. 


Live in the active voice, intent on 
what you can do rather than on what 
happens to you; in the indicative mood, 
concerned with the facts as they are 
rather than as they might be; in the 
present tense, concentrated on the duty 
in hand, without regret for the past or 
worry about the future; in the first 
person, criticising yourself rather than 
condemning others; 
number, seeking the approval of your 
own conscience rather than popularity 
with the many. 

WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE. 


in the singular | 


robin-chat swaying to and fro inagony. He 
essayed to fy but, tumbling over, he fell to 
is little breast rising and falling 

in agonizing gasps. He called for his mate, 
once, twice. The brutal boy rushed forward 
to secure his prize, and I fled in mortal terror. 
When night came and he did not return, 
his mate grew very restless. She called loud 
and long, but no answering call came. Tired 
and exhausted she crouched over her babies— 


SH Letchworth 


poor little orphans. At dawn I could hear 
her piteous, plaintive cries all over the park, 
calling and seeking, but alas! in vain, for her 
loving mate had been wantonly and cruelly 
murdered, and his wings and his tail were being 
preserved to adorn the hat of the slayer’s sister. 

Hard and desperately did that mother 
robin-chat work to provide enough food for 
her hungry children, but the task was too 
great, besides her heart was slowly and surely 
breaking—she was pining for her mate whom 
she loved dearer than life. On the third 
evening after the tragedy I knew the end was 
approaching, for her eyes were dim, her 
feathers ruffled, and her wings drooped. She 
sat on the nest beside her children and feebly 
chirped, in a heart-breaking way, whilst the 
youngsters craned their long slender necks up 
to her, and gaped for food. 

During the night I heard her calling, calling, 
piteously and long, for her mate. The calls 
died away into a murmur; then I heard a 
flutter, the rustling of leaves, and the thud of 
something falling on the ground. Next 
morning I saw her dead body lying on the 
earth, cold and stiff. 

All that day the orphan children chirped 
and chirped—but alas! they called in vain 
for both mother and father were dead. Their 
cries grew feebler. Whenever there was a 
rustle in the leaves they eagerly craned their 
necks and gaped their jaws to receive the ac- 
customed morsel. Slowly but surely star- 
vation gripped them, and they died one by 
one, until all had perished miserably—-of 
starvation, brought about by the hand of a 
wanton, thoughtless boy. 


| 
Less 
Z 
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Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for July. 
Fines and witness fees, $195.21. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss E. Annie Upham, for Memorial Building, 
$100; Miss Ellen F. Moseley, for Memorial Building, 
$100; In memory of Mrs. C. H. Buswell, $10; 
E. W. Burdett, for Memorial Building, $10; S. S. 
of Chestnut Hill Chapel, $10; Miss Fanny E. Morrill, 
$10; Mrs. F. E. Bacon, $10; Miss Jean L. Clemens, 
$10; Mrs. Margaret T. Gillett, $10; Miss Elizabeth 
F. Kelly, $10; and $10 additional ‘tin memory of 
Miss S. E. Farley’; Mrs. W. G Cockburn, $4; 
Christian Endeavor B. of M., Jamaica Plain, 
$3; Geo. S. Merriam, $3; F. L. Worthy, $3; C. W. 
Rider, $3; Holyoke Warp Co., $2.50; J. E. Water- 
man, $2.27; Mrs. Geo. F. Fowler, $1.65; Mrs. D. 
Birnie, $1.50; C. Fannie Allyn, for Memorial Build- 
ing, $0.50; Mrs. Rena H. Ingham, $0.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. Louise W. Smith, A. H. Goetting, A. A. 
Packard, E. W. Burdett, Mrs. O. N. Moore, Mrs. 
F. H. King, Mrs. M. E. D. Stoddard, Arthur F. 
Whitin, Miss Maria Howe Wales, Miss A. W. Morrill, 
Creese & Cook, Mrs. A. M. Pickford, Mrs. Carrie R. 
Adams, Mrs. H. S. Johnson, Miss H. R. Hudson, 
Dr. H. P. Jaques, Mrs. H. P. Jaques, Francis Jaques, 
William Norcross, Mrs. E. C. Harrington, Mrs. H. E. 
Shaw, Ware, Pratt & Co., Wright Wire Co., Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Royal Worcester 
Corset Co., Mrs. David Gessnor, Miss Mary Hoar, 
Mrs. F. C. Harrington, Mrs. Ellen F. Rogers. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 

J. F. Pope, Charles Jenkins, J. Elwood Scott, 
F. Smith, Rev. J. F. Conlan, G. D. Edgerly, Miss 
M. M. Atwater, Mrs. J. S. Kirkham, Mrs. Asenath 
Pierce, Mrs. G. O. Woods, ‘‘A friend of Dumb Ani- 
mals,’’ Miss S. Louise Jackson, W. H. Dexter, Dr. 
and Mrs. L. S. Brooks, Dr. Fannie B. Foster, Miss 
A. H. White, Mrs. J. L. Worthy, W. Mauer, C. F. 
Smith, S. B. Campbell, N. F. Clark, Daniel Clark, 
Levi M. Snow, Mrs. C. H. Waterman, Homer Foote, 
Mrs. C. A. Bowles, A. C. Starr, A. Webster, G. W. 
Spaulding, Mrs. M. E. Thayer, Mrs. Daniel Kent, 
Mrs. E. F. P. Chamberlain, Mrs. F. A. Gaskill, 
Rev. F. W. Thompson, W. Richmond, Miss Grace 
Gabriel, J. C. McInness, Leo R. Peare. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. D. T. Wilcox, Rev. Granville Pierce, Mrs. 
Ruth A. Bradford, J. M. Knight, Arthur E. Wood, 
B. P. Barker, F. W. Plummer, M. D., Miss Ida M. 
Veaco, ‘“‘Teamster,’’ for Memorial Building, Mrs. 
L. M. Thurston, E. B. Greenleaf, Hon. R. E. Har- 
mon, Messrs. Reed & Costolo, R. A. Spalding, J. E. 
Bartlett, A. H. Martin, M. D., Mrs. W. N. Parrott, 
Miss L. Newhall, Miss Isabel Ireson, Mrs. H. F. 
Hayes, J. G. Pinkham, Mrs. R. S. Gorham, N. W. 
Kimball, Mrs. J. E. Pushee, Mrs. I. T. Macfarlane, 
L. M. Harmon, E. J. Brandon, Miss N. M. Wood- 
bridge, L. M. Walton, Mrs. C. A. Spaulding, C. W. 
Chamberlain, J. V. Porter, Thos. F. Whiting, C. H. 
Kilham, Solon Lovett, A. C. Lunt, A. H. Bennett, 
Geo. A. Beeseley, Geo. E. Preston, Mrs. G. H. Burg- 
hardt, Helen E. Adams, Mrs. Dan’l Burt, Miss Maud 
Phillips, Mrs. G. N. Burnham, Cushman & Co., 
Mrs. Geo. Geiger, Springfield Webbing Co., Mrs. 
M. J. Taylor, Mrs. D. R. Calkins, Mrs. S. W. Hotch- 
kiss, Albert Candlin, Miss Lilah R. Benton, C. L. 
Goodhue, Mrs. M. P. Babcock, Mrs. C. L. Gardner, 
Mrs. W. O. Day, William B. Harris, Mrs. Alfred 
Birnie, Mrs. Frank W. Noble, Miss Margaret Ryan, 
Miss Margaret Kartnett, Mrs. Emily P. W. Brown, 
Mrs. W. J. Craig, Mrs. J. B. Comins, Mrs. J. W. 
Crane, Master Leland F. Bardwell, F. W. Hawkins, 
Miss E. L. Ayer, Miss M. E. Gillett, Mrs. F. W. Clark, 
Miss Mary C. Campbell. Miss Jessie Chapin, Rev. 
P. B. Phelan, Dr. A. B. Wetherell, J. J. Sullivan, 
C. P. Lyman, Rev. F. W. Richardson, H. E. New- 
hall. Rev. J. C. Harrington, F. L. Judkins, M. D., 
Welch & Landregan, J. H. Baker, Woodbury Shoe 
Co., A. J. Garland, H. E. Sears, M. D., Mrs. H. A. 
Carson, Malden Trust Co., F. W. Bridges, W. P. 
Thorn, U. H. Dyer, F. A. Jackson, Geo. R. Sands, 
A. D. Shea, M. D., J. D. Cobb, D. J. Hurley. J. E. 
Smith, E. C, Paul, H. A. Collins, A. W. Dunbar, 
Frank Davis, E. E. Miles, M. D., Buttrick Lumber 
Co., Waltham Coal Co., L. O. Dennison, Miss L. B. 
Willson, Mrs. E. H. Byington, Davidson Bros., 
Mrs. F. H. Sibley, Mrs. L. H. Higgins, Mrs. Caroline 
L. Bell, E. A. Gates, Mrs. L. D. Robinson, Mrs. W. 
M. Remington, Mrs. J C. Hancock, Mrs. Henrietta 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston. Mass., as second class matter. 


Hinman, Dr. Geo. F. Pease, C. C. Spellman, P. W 
Ripple, A. H. Hovey, Mrs. H. S. Ripley, Mrs. L. J. 
Powers, Mrs. M. B. Beals, Miss Laura S. Mattoon, 
Mrs. G. C. Tait, Mrs. L. Z. Cutler, A. J. Treichler, 
M. D., Geo. Jackson, Dr. H. A. Downey, Mrs. W. 
Weeks, Mrs. M. J. Haskins, Mrs. Henry Parsons, 
N. Gebo, Irving Paul, W. H. Carter, Henry Thomas, 
Mrs. C. F. Glover, Patrick Mooney, E. C. Graves, 
Rev. C. J. Galligan, C. W. Hatch, C. A. Spring, 
F. A. Cowles, M. D., Miss S. W. Clark, Ropes Drug 
Co., Mrs. S. B. Goddard, F. S. Keith, M. D., Miss 
L. A. Smith, Chas. W. Sabin, G. H. Smith. W. J. 
Berwick, James Berwick, T. A. Houlehan, Mrs. B. F. 
Colburn, H. A. Hutchinson, P. M., Geo. A. Phillips, 
V. A. Rowe, G. D. Miller, Mrs. E. M. Hadley, Mrs. 
F. C. Harrington, E. M. Wood, Rev. D. H. O'Neil, 
Mrs. F. A. Searle, Mrs. Woodbury C. Smith, J. A. 
Shaw, Mrs. Wm. McKay. J. Prescott Grosvenor, 
Levi White, M. D., William Bailey, D. A. Scott, A. 
J. Falvey, M. D., Geo. S. Clark, Mrs. J. E. Morse. 

Total, $707.92. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Penn. Soc’y P. C. to Animals, $50; South Bend 
(Ind.) Humane Society, $25.25; Melville A. Stone, 
Supt., $10; C. T. Hopper, $2.50; Mrs. A. L. Cutler, 
$2.50; B. A. Tripp, $2; Mrs. Anne B. Taylor, $2; 
L. S. Dezendorf, $2; Mrs. M. L. S. Sutton, $2; Free 
Public Library, New Bedford, $1.80; Mrs. M. D. 
Swasey, $1.60; Miss Mary Farrar, $1.50; E. Cal- 
houn, $1.50; Mrs. M. L. Ensign,-$1.50; Emma C. 
Titus, $1.50; Mrs. G. F. Forbes, $1.50; Miss Calla 
Harcourt, $1.50; Mrs. L. R. Alcott, $1.25. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

A. H. Hobart, Mrs. P. C. Page, Edith A. Pope, 
E. H. Carpenter, Rev. E. S. Williams, Prof. E. C. 
Bolles, Mrs. C. A. Merrill, Mrs. J. E. Schofield, Miss 
E. A. Randall, Mrs. J. S. Borden, Fred A. Marsh, 
“A friend,” T. W. Thompson, Mrs. Jennie Blocher, 
T. J. Sawyer, Joplin Pub. Lib., Mrs. M. V. Carnell, 
Mrs. Laura L. Kann, Union Training School. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. M. E. Wilks J. A. Mendum, Miss L. E. Lord, 
Dr. P. B. Wyckoff, S. N. Emerson, Miss A. G. 
Clark, Miss S. S. Warren, Miss H. A. Fletcher, 
Mrs. O. N. Reichardt, Emma J. Welty, M. D., 
Mrs. F. D. Pillman, Alfred Fogg, Mrs. C. H. Gifford, 
Miss Laura A. Dean, Miss C. F. Allyn, Mrs. S. F. 
Worcester, Clara B. Webster, J. W. Fricks, R. 
Sagendorph, H. Marston, Miss L. E. Kountz, Mrs. 
E. Fessenden, John Wanamaker, Miss Virginia 
Dox, Mrs. Belle Jones, J. C. Barnes, D. O. N. Edes, 
Eliza Hoehn, Mrs. E. Slauson, W. D. Ide, B. H. 
Williams. 

All others, $2.88. 

Total, $149.28. 

Sales of publications, $33.10. - 

Total, $1,386.51. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society for July, 1909. 

Mrs. C. T., $100; A N. Y. friend, $100; H. W. 
Carpentier, $100; Miss K. A. Tarbell, for Memorial 
Building, $25; Arthur T. Lyman, $10; Mrs. C. H. 
Meeker, $10; B. F. Keith, $10; Mrs. John C. Phil- 
lips, $10; Mrs. L. D. Mack, $10; City of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., $7.50; Edw. Fox Sainsbury, $6; Miss 
Marshall Saunders, for Memorial Building, $5; 
Miss Jennie E. Chapin, for Memorial Building, $5; 
Mrs. Julia H. Copeland, for Memorial Building, 
$5; Cleveland H. Hicks, for Memorial Building, $5; 
Town of Harvard, $4; ‘A friend,’’ for Memorial 
Building, $3; David Merritt, for Memorial Building, 
$3; Mrs. Caroline C. Earle, $3; Steuben Co. 
S. P. C. A., $2.50; Mrs. Robert Cochran, $2; 
Hoosick, N. Y., Pub. Schools, $1.88; Miss Christine 
Stakke, for Memorial Building, $1; James D. 
Bailey, for Memorial Building, $1; Mrs. A. C. 
Langdell, $1; Miss L. E. Koontz, $1. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Miss Lucie Darrigrand, E. W. Vurdett, Mrs. 
H. W. Chapman, Mrs. J. B. Ames, Roswell R. 
Robinson, Miss Jane R. Haines, Mrs. Geo. G. 
Lowell, F. P. Sprague, M. D. 

Small sales of publications, $2.80. 


A Humane Building, as a permanent 
memorial to George T. Angell, will plead 
continually for the cause for which he 
toiled incessantly. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals can be obtained at our offices at 
the following prices, free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


rench)_. paper 25 cts. 
(Modern Greek) paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish paper 20 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 60 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York's 400, cloth, 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Holly’ hurst, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts, 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price). 

New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 

or — bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 

mai 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 


eo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 

Zz; Angell—Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

— iad 10 cents; one hundred, 25 
Bird Teafiet. by Geo. T. Angell ls 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow, 

illustrated 
Twelve “ny. on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the whole —- bound to- 

gether, or 4 200 
Humane Horse Book, * compiled by 

Geo. T. Angell, 5centseach,or . 5.00 “ 
Humane Training and Treatment of 

the Horse, H. C. 1 

cent each 1.00 
Care of Horses a5” 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. 

nge 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Checkrein, by Geo. T. Angell . 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) : Bex 

The Overhead Checkrein Card (two 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . sm * 
Service of Mercy 
Band of Mercy by Geo. T. 


Ange 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 
3 cents each, or 250 “ 
Fifty-two Band ‘of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book na 2 cents for 
the whole, or . 200 “* 
Band of Merc Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ore 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cen 
Band of Mercy Card of nolecdtes large 2 cents, small 
1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and ‘below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&@- Articles for the rt, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk S St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE 
Active Life . . $100 00 Associate eh . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s . . . 100 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP MASSACHU.- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. 
Active Life . . $100 00 Associate 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s | 2 | 100 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 


’ ments may be sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, President 


pro tem. and Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: ~° 


GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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